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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 
IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

JOHN  R.  GANT 


As  THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  has  bccomc  more  and 
more  concerned  with  the  whole  life  of  the 
child,  it  has  broadened  its  interest  to  include 
his  social,  emotional,  and  physical  needs  as 
well  as  his  educational  needs.  Guidance  is  that 
function  of  the  school  program  which  helps 
a  pupil  adjust  to  his  present  and  future  social, 
emotional,  educational,  and  vocational  needs. 
Such  a  concept  of  guidance  includes  much 
more  than  vocational  guidance  per  se. 

In  a  school  for  the  blind,  as  in  any  school 
for  handicapped  children,  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  purposes  of  guidance  and  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum  is  to  help  the  child  learn  to  accept  and 
live  with  his  own  particular  handicap.  Guid¬ 
ance  must  not  be  thought  of  as  apart  from  the 


John  R.  Gant  teaches  in  the  high  school  department 
of  die  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf.  In  this  article  he 
suggests  a  series  of  discussions  of  guidance  problems 
which  would  be  helpful  to  high  school  pupils.  The  out¬ 
line  suggested  could  be  used  for  a  semester  course  of 
two  or  more  meetings  per  week,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  prove  hdpful  in  some  of  our  schools. 


curriculum;  the  curriculum  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  admit  guidance;  and  guidance 
must  have  a  “pass”  to  the  curriculum.  Every 
teacher  has  experienced  the  personality  con¬ 
flicts  and  emotional  frustrations  which  result 
from  the  inadequacies  of  semne  children  to 
meet  the  academic  standards  the  traditional 
curriculum.  So  often  these  conflicts  arise 
when  the  child  is  fitted  into  the  curriculum; 
a  flexible  curriculum  accepting  guidance  as  a 
handmaiden  will  fit  the  curriculum  to  the 
child. 

In  theory  this  is  all  very  familiar,  but  un¬ 
fortunately,  in  many  schools  for  the  blind, 
as  in  many  of  the  public  schools,  we  find: 
(i)  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  guidance 
function;  (2)  a  negative  sort  of  guidance 
which  comes  into  play  tmly  when  the  child 
deviates  radically  from  the  norm  in  behavior 
or  scholastic  standards;  (3)  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  cause  of  behavior  problems.  “It 
is  amazing  to  see  the  teachers  and  administra- 
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tors  who  arc  not  interested  in  the  heart  of 
education  at  all.  They  are  busy  instructing 
children,  supervising,  classifying,  testing,  and 
doing  various  things  to  them  and  fcH"  them, 
but  they  are  not  greatly  interested  in  helping 
children  to  learn  to  do  things  for  them¬ 
selves.”  ^ 

Too  often  the  school  stresses  problems  of 
disobedience,  dishonesty,  and  inability  to  learn 
subject  matter,  forgetting  problems  that  indi¬ 
cate  no  less  serious  maladjustments  in  mental 
hygiene,  such  as  withdrawing  or  recessive 
characteristics,  and  feelings  of  inferiority.  Too 
often,  also,  the  expression  of  a  maladjustment 
is  studied  rather  than  the  causative  factor. 
“Behavior  problems  can  best  be  explained  in 
terms  erf  discrepancies  between  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  capacity  to  behave  and  the  require¬ 
ments  for  behavior  that  are  imposed  upon  him 
by  social  forces.”^ 

Educational  problems,  such  as  mental  re¬ 
tardation;  achievement  below  the  capacity  of 
certain  students;  special  difficulties  in  certain 
school  subjects,  such  as  reading  and  speech; 
marked  social  and  psychological  maladjust¬ 
ments — timidity,  overaggressiveness,  feelings 
of  inferiority  and  insecurity,  etc. — must  nec¬ 
essarily  be  diagnosed  and  receive  remedial 
treatment  through  individual  or  clinical  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Moreover,  there  are  a  vast  number  erf  pupils 
who  never  precipitate  special  learning  or  be¬ 
havior  problems,  yet  are  certainly  entitled  to 
the  services  of  a  guidance  program.  Often 
our  so-called  “normal”  children  are  forgotten 
and  neglected  while  the  deviates  occupy  the 
limelight  on  the  guidance  platform.  Because 
of  the  relative  recency  of  the  guidance  view¬ 
point,  much  of  the  work  has  been  remedial. 
With  a  view  to  the  future,  effective  guidance 
would  be  preventive — that  is,  would  be 
initiated  before  the  need  for  corrective  meas- 

^  Brewer,  J.  M.  Education  as  Guidance.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1933,  p.  23. 

*  Wickman,  Elk.  Children's  Behavior  and  Teachers' 
Attitudes.  The  Commonwealth  Fund,  Divbion  of  Pub¬ 
lications.  New  York.  1928,  p.  151. 


ures  arose.  Much  of  this  could  well  be  done 
in  groups,  screening  out  the  smaller  number 
who  need  special  attention.  Through  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  intermediate  grades  the  teacher  who 
is  guidance  conscious  can  effectively  carry 
out  her  own  group-guidance  program,  orient¬ 
ing  and  socializing  the  pupils.  Indeed,  group 
guidance  on  the  primary  and  intermediate 
levels  is  inherent  in  the  teaching  procedure; 
but  it  is  when  the  pupil  reaches  the  upper 
grades  where  rotating  classes  begin  that  each 
teacher  is  apt  to  be  so  busy  concentrating  on 
her  own  special  subject  field  that  guidance  is 
slighted.  On  these  upper-grade  levels  there  is 
need  for  a  program  in  guidance  which  will 
take  care  of  the  general  group  needs,  as  well 
as  one  which  gives  Counsel  only  to  individuals 
of  the  group  on  assuming  responsibilities, 
exercising  desirable  self-control,  and  effecting 
adjustment;  it  will  not  have  a  corrective  func¬ 
tion. 

An  effective  guidance  program  might  well 
incorporate  two  approaches:  (i)  individual 
guidance;  and  (2)  group  guidance.  Indi¬ 
vidual  guidance  would  be  approached  from 
the  standpoint  of  psychological  tests,  aptitude 
tests,  personality  tests,  achievement  tests, 
health  examinations,  cumulative  records, 
counseling,  case  studies,  and  contacts  with 
the  parents  and  home. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest 
some  procedures  for  meeting  the  group  needs 
of  a  school  in  respect  to  guidance — in  other 
words,  to  serve  the  general  group  who  do  not 
need  or  rate  the  attention  of  special  clinicians 
or  guidance  counselors. 

Such  a  guidance  program  could  be  formu¬ 
lated  for  the  upper  grades  through  a  group- 
conference  method.  This  group  of  older  pupils 
could  meet  once  or  twice  a  week  throughout 
the  year  in  the  assembly  room,  or  in  a  place 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  group  and 
which  yet  would  lend  an  informal  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  pupils  themselves  should  have  a 
part  in  it  and  should  be  guided  by  counselors 
or  teachers  with  a  genuine  guidance  outlook. 
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Outside  speakers  would  sometimes  be  called 
in;  various  faculty  members,  other  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  and  capable  pupils  would  also  be  used  as 

1.  Seniors,  or  other  capable  and  popular 
students 

2.  The  school  nurse 

3.  The  school  matron  and  dietician 

4.  Parents 

5.  Deans  of  boys  and  girls 

6.  Supervisors  and  counselors 

7.  The  superintendent  and  principal 

8.  The  school  doctor 

9.  The  school  dentist 

10.  Chairman,  Lions’  Club  Committee 

11.  Ministers,  rabbis,  priests 

12.  The  chief  of  pt^ce 

13.  Teachers 

14.  Public  school  senicM's  or  debaters 

15.  Successful  blind  people 


leaders.  The  following  is  a  list  people  and 
agencies  that  would  be  of  aid  in  such  a  pro¬ 
gram: 

16.  The  farm  manager 

17.  The  school  engineer 

18.  A  blind  lawyer 

19.  A  Boy  Scout  leader 

20.  The  school  librarian  or  city  librarian 

21.  Mental  hygienist 

22.  Lecturer  on  sex  from  state  department  of 
health 

23.  Conservation  leader 

24.  City  health  officer 

25.  Field  worker  or  placement  officer 

26.  Personnel  managers 

27.  State  rehabilitation  director 

28.  The  director  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind 

29.  The  director  of  the  state  radio  station 


Upon  the  guidance  director  will  depend  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  program.  The  direc¬ 
tor  must  be  a  person  with  an  understanding 
of  guidance  from  the  mental  hygiene  point  of 
view  rather  than  from  the  all-too-common 
view  that  guidance  is  to  improve  school  “dis¬ 
cipline.”  The  guidance  director  will  also  need 
skill  in  getting  all  pupils  to  participate  in  the 
program  rather  than  letting  them  “listen”  to 
speeches.  The  specialist  should  be  informed 
before  the  meeting  that  no  set  “speech”  is  ex¬ 
pected,  but  rather,  an  informal  talk  with  dis¬ 
cussion  in  which  pupils  may  participate. 
Pupils  will  need  encouragement  and  training 


in  asking  questions.  The  guidance  director 
might  be  a  principal,  a  nurse,  a  dean  of  boys 
or  ’girls,  or  a  teacher,  but  must  have  some 
training  in  guidance. 

The  following  is  a  suggested  program  for  a 
school  year  with  a  meeting  once  a  week.  This 
program  may  easily  be  enlarged  upon.  Thirty- 
six  weeks,  with  one  problem  for  each  week, 
have  been  provided  for  in  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions.  Each  week’s  problem  may  be  ex¬ 
panded  into  two  or  more  meetings,  and  if  in¬ 
terest  focuses  on  certain  areas  they  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  into  several  meetings.  This  plan  may 
be  adapted  to  individual  school  situations. 


LEADERS 

Deans,  coach,  presidents 
of  clubs 

Local  ministers,  priest, 
rabbi 


portation,  hours  of  services,  etc. 

3  What  we  should  try  to  get  out  of  school 


WEEK  PROBLEM 

1  Opportunities  school  offers  for  outside  interests:  hob¬ 
bies,  clubs,  recreation,  etc. 

2  Opportunities  for  participation  in  various  churches  in 
the  city  in  which  the  school  is  located,  means  of  trans- 


Successful  blind  persons, 
parents,  pupils 
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WEEK 

PROBLEM 

LEADERS 

4 

EflFective  study  habits  and  ways  to  improve  school 

Outstanding  pupils. 

work 

teacher,  principal 

5 

The  regulations  of  the  school 

Deans,  principal,  nurse, 
dietician 

6 

Accident  prevention  and  traffic  safety  education 

Chief  of  police,  superin¬ 

tendent,  pupil,  nurse 

7 

Posture  and  walking 

Physical  education 

teacher,  nurse 

8 

Diet  and  rest 

Dietician  and  nurse 

9 

Sex  hygiene 

Speaker  from  stale 
department 

10 

Contagious  diseases:  vaccination  and  inoculation 

Health  teacher,  nurse 

II 

Sports  and  exercise 

Coach,  physical  education 
teachers,  deans 

12 

Personal  appearance:  clothing,  selection  of,  etc. 

Home  economics  teacher,, 
art  teacher,  counselors, 
deans 

13 

Personal  appearance:  make-up  and  care  of  the  hair 

Home  economics  teacher, 
beautician,  art  teacher, 
counselors 

M 

Effective  use  of  the  radio:  types  of  program,  stations. 

Pupils,  music  teacher. 

and  hours 

directors  of  local  or  state 
radio  stations 

*5 

Reading  facilities  for  the  blind:  (’i)  Talking  Books— 

School  librarian,  the  field 

how  our  school  gets  them;  how  pupils  may  get  them 

librarian  from  the  travel¬ 

when  not  in  school;  (2)  Braille  libraries — locations, 
services,  etc.;  (3)  The  traveling  library — its  services 
and  how  to  use  it 

ing  library,  teachers 

i6 

How  to  get  along  with  seeing  people: 

Popular  pupils  or  blind 

“Some  funny  incidents  I  have  experienced  with  seeing 
people.” 

adults 

*7 

How  to  get  along  with  oneself  and  others. 

School  librarian  or 

A  book  talk  on  this  theme.  Such  books  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  might  be  reviewed  and  later  read  and  discussed  in 
small  groups:  (i)  Pierce,  Beatrice.  It's  More  Fun  if 
You  Know  the  Rules;  a  book  on  table  manners,  care  of 

English  teacher 

your  own  room,  conversation,  writing  letters,  office 

manners,  interviews,  etc.,  with  the  general  philosophy 
that  it  is  not  only  more  fun  for  you,  but  for  your 
friends  who  can  be  proud  of  you;  (2)  Daly,  Maureen. 
Smarter  and  Smoother;  a  handbook  on  how  to  be  that 
way,  including  health, personality, and  social  problems; 
(3)  Goodrich.  Living  With  Others;  (4)  Bennett,  Joan. 
How  to  be  Attractive;  (5)  Briggs,  M.  P.  and  Allen, 
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EEK 

PROBLEM 

Betty.  If  You  Please!  contains  a  good  chapter  on  how 
to  decide  whether  your  personality  is  plus  or  minus; 

(6)  Allen,  Betty  and  Briggs,  M.  P.  Behave  Yourself. 
Etiquette  for  American  Youth  (a  Talking  Book) 

LEADERS 

18 

Dining  room  and  table  manners 

Dietician,  home  econom¬ 
ics  teacher,  and  pupils 

19 

,  Desirable  and  undesirable  personality  traits 

Well-adjusted,  popular 
students,  deans,  guidance 
counselor 

20 

A  personality  invcmory — individual  ratings  based  on 
a  standard  personality  rating  scale,  e.g.,  the  Vineland 
Social  Maturity  Scale,  the  California  Test  of  Person¬ 
ality,  or  the  Bernreuter  Scale 

Guidance  counselor 

21 

Leisure-time  interests  and  activities 

Librarian,  students  who 
are  club  leaders,  music 
teacher,  teacher  of  crafts 

22 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind:  its  purpose, 
function,  services 

Superintendent  and,  if 
possible,  some  one  who 
has,  6r  has  had  direct' con¬ 
tact  with  the  Foundation 

23 

The  blind  and  the  law 

A  blind  lawyer 

24 

Discipline  problems  of  students 

Principal,  counselors, 
students 

25 

How  our  school  can  be  improved 

Superintendent  and 
pupils 

26 

How  public  schools  are  like  ours 

Public  school  students,  a 
teacher  who  has  taught  in 
public  school,  letters  from 
pupils  in  other  schools 

27 

Vocational  opportunities  for  the  blind 

Guidance  and  personnel 
managers 

28 

Vocational  opportunities  for  the  blind 

Director  of  state 
rehabilitation 

29 

Workshops  for  the  blind — home  industries 

Superintendent  of  the 
workshop  for  the  blind 

30 

The  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Director  of  the 
Commission 

31 

Community  citizenship  and  responsibilities 

Mayor,  fire  chief,  park 
commissioner 

32 

The  plans  of  the  Lions’  Club  for  the  blind 

Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Blind 

33 

Should  I  quit  school.? 

A  debate, or  discussion,  by 
students 

34 

Graduation  requirements  and  job  placement 

Guidance  director,  prin¬ 
cipal,  special  teachers 

34 
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WEEK 

PROHI.EM 

LEADERS 

4 

Effect ivc  study  habits  and  ways  to  improve  school 
work 

Outstanding  pupils, 
teacher,  principal 

5 

The  regulations  of  the  school 

Deans,  principal,  nurse, 
dietician 

6 

Accident  prevention  and  traffic  safety  education 

Chief  of  )X)lice,  superin¬ 
tendent,  pupil,  nurse 

7 

Posture  and  walking 

Physical  education 
teacher,  nurse 

8 

Diet  and  rest 

Dietician  and  nurse 

9 

Sex  hygiene 

Speaker  from  state 
department 

10 

Contagious  diseases:  \accination  and  inoculation 

Health  teacher,  nurse 

1 1 

Sports  and  exercise 

Coach,  physical  education 
teachers,  deans 

12 

Personal  appearance:  clothing,  selection  of,  etc. 

Home  economics  teacher, 
art  teacher,  counselors, 
deans 

Personal  appearance:  make-up  and  care  of  the  hair 

Home  economics  teacher, 
beautician,  art  teacher, 
counselors 

Effective  use  of  the  radio:  types  of  program,  stations, 
and  hours 

Pupils,  music  teacher, 
directors  of  local  or  state 
radio  stations 

*5 

Reading  facilities  for  the  blind:  (i)  Talking  Books — 
how  our  school  gets  them;  how  pupils  may  get  them 
when  not  in  school;  (2)  Braille  libraries — locations, 
services,  etc.;  (3)  The  traveling  library — its  services 
and  how  to  use  it 

Sch(X)l  librarian,  the  field 
librarian  from  the  travel¬ 
ing  library,  teachers 

16 

How  to  get  along  with  seeing  people: 

“Some  funny  incidents  I  have  experienced  with  seeing 
people.” 

Popular  pupils  or  blind 
adults 

*7 

How  to  get  along  with  oneself  and  others. 

A  book  talk  on  this  theme.  Such  books  as  the  follow- 

School  librarian  or 
English  teacher 

ing  might  be  reviewed  and  later  read  and  discussed  in 
small  groups:  (i)  Pierce,  Beatrice.  It's  More  Fun  if 
You  Know  the  Rules;  a  book  on  table  manners,  care  of 
your  own  room,  conversation,  writing  letters,  office 
manners,  interviews,  etc.,  with  the  general  philosophy 
that  it  is  not  only  more  fun  for  you,  but  for  your 
friends  who  can  be  proud  of  you;  (2)  Daly,  Maureen. 
Smarter  and  Smoother;  a  handbook  on  how’  to  be  that 
way,  including  health, personality, and  social  problems; 
(3)  Goodrich.  Living  With  Others;  (4)  Bennett,  Joan. 
How  to  be  Attractive;  (5)  Briggs,  M.  P.  and  Allen, 
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KKK 

I’HOHI.EM 

Ucny.  If  You  Please!  contains  a  jjcmkI  chapter  on  how 
to  decide  whether  your  (x-rsonality  is  plus  or  minus; 

(6)  Allen,  Hetty  and  Brings,  M.  I*.  Behave  Yourself! 
Etiquette  for  .tmerhan  Youth  (^a  'I'alking  BikiIc) 

I.KAUrKS 

iH 

Dining  r(K)m  and  table  manners 

Dietician,  home  econom¬ 
ics  teacher,  and  pupils 

i‘) 

Desirable  and  undesirable  personality  traits 

Well-adjusted,  populaft 
students,  deans,  guidance 
counselor 

20 

A  personality  invciuory — individual  ratings  baseil  on 
a  standard  personality  rating  scale,  c.g.,  the  Vineland 
Social  Maturity  Scale,  the  California  Test  of  Person¬ 
ality,  or  the  Bernreuter  Scale 

Guidance  counselor 

21 

Leisure-time  interests  and  activities 

Librarian,  students  who 
are  club  leaders,  music 
teacher,  teacher  of  crafts 

22 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  its  purpose, 
function,  services 

Superintendent  and,  if 
possible,  some  one  who 
has,  6r  has  had  direct' con¬ 
tact  with  the  Foundation 

23 

The  blind  and  the  law 

A  blind  lawyer 

24 

Discipline  problems  of  students 

Principal,  counselors, 
students 

25 

How  our  school  can  be  improved 

Superintendent  and 
pupils 

26 

How  public  schools  are  like  ours 

Public  school  students,  a 
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HELEN  KELLER  RECEIVES  TRIBUTES 


Helen  Keller’s  visits  to  disabled  servicemen 
in  army  and  navy  hospitals  throughout  the 
country  are  attracting  wide  attention  wher¬ 
ever  she  goes,  and  many  are  the  tributes  being 
paid  to  her  in  the  newspapers  of  the  areas 
visited.  Characteristir  of  such  tributes  is  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Oregonian  on  December  30,  1944: 


There  is  no  way  of  telling  how  much  of  sun¬ 
light  Helen  Keller  has  brought  into  the  lives  of 
the  troubled  and  heavy-laden,  though  she  herself 
never  has  seen  the  sun  nor  heard  the  robins  speak 
of  promised  rain.  Many  have  been  the  stories 
which  told  of  Miss  Keller  going  about  the  world, 
cheerful  and  radiant,  to  give  hope  and  courage 
where  these  were  faltering.  As  when,  the  other 
day,  she  walked  through  Barnes  General  Hos¬ 


pital,  pausing  to  talk  with  the  wounded — the 
boys  who  have  come  back. 

Maybe  you  don’t  know  Mrs.  Browning’s 
poem,  “A  Court  Lady,”  with  its  scene  laid  in  a 
hospital  where  soldiers  were  lying,  or  maybe  you 
do.  Anyway,  Helen  Keller’s  visit  to  the  hospital 
reminds  one  of  the  story  the  poetess  told  of  her 
heroine,  the  court  lady,  and  of  her  tenderness, 
understanding,  and  compassion.  She  was  a  most 
lovely  lady,  you’ll  remember.  “Her  hair  was 
tawny  with  gold,  her  eyes  with  purple  were 
dark” — and  she  wore  many  dazzling  diamonds. 
Gentle  as  the  court  lady  was,  compassionate  her 
heart,  however  warm  her  smile,  it  seems  to  us 
that  Helen  Keller  must  have  been  a  lot  lovelier 
that  day  in  Barnes  Hospital,  when  the  wounded 
looked  up  at  her  sightless  face — and  knew  that 
she  saw  them  somehow  as  many  another  might 
not. 
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ALICE  M.  CARPENTER 


Ten  days  after  I  arrived  in  Canton  we  heard 
the  first  bomb  fall.  Even  though  bombing  has 
become  a  common  thing  since  then,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  terror  for  those  who 
experience  it  never  becomes  less,  nor  does  it 
seem  commonplace.  The  memory  of  those 
first  weeks  of  bombing  when  we,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  blind  people,  sat  in  a  hot 
room  through  long  September  nights,  will  al¬ 
ways  remain  a  terror  for  us  all.  But  soon 
everyone  learned  to  take  it  in  stride.  We  had 
no  bomb  shelter,  but  repaired  to  a  downstairs 
room  where  it  seemed  we  might  be  safer.  We 
came  to  know  the  weird  sound  of  the  bombs 
as  they  left  the  planes  to  fall  on  targets  across 
the  river  from  us,  and  we  never  knew  when 
a  chance  current  of  air  might  change  the 
course  of  the  projectile  so  that  it  would  fall 
on  our  buildings;  but  we  did  not  often  waste 
time  thinking  such  thoughts. 

September,  1938,  found  the  School  open  as 
usual.  Our  spirits  were  brightened  at  this 
time  by  the  expectation  of  welcoming  Alice 
H.  Schaefer,  who  was  to  come  to  live  and 
work  with  us  at  the  School.  She  had  lived  at 
Ming  Sum  during  1923-24  when  she  was 
studying  the  language  and  before  she  went 
to  Siam.  She  was  finally  forced  to  leave  Siam 
after  many  years  there  because  of  the  climate, 
and  we  were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  hav¬ 
ing  her  with  us. 

Only  four  weeks  after  her  arrival,  after  ter¬ 
rific  bombings,  she  walked  out  with  our 


Note:  This  article,  dealing;  with  the  fortunes  of  Ming 
Sum  School  for  the  Blind,  in  Canton,  China,  under  war¬ 
time  conditions,  follows  one  by  the  same  author  which 
appeared  in  the  January  issue  of  Outlook,  for  the  Blind. 


blind  people  to  go  with  them  across  the  river 
where  three  large  boats  had  been  prepared  for 
them  in  case  of  invasion.  The  invasion  be- 
came  a  reality  on  October  21,  1938 — invasion 
with  all  the  horrors  of  an  invasion  into  a 
peaceful,  beautiful  city.  Dr.  Wong,  on  advice 
from  our  consular  authorities,  as  well  as  from 
our  friends  of  the  United  States  Navy,  pre¬ 
pared  food  sufficient  to  last  for  many  weeks, 
and  saw  that  it  was  safely  on  the  boats  before 
October  21.  Captain  John  Stapler,  U.S.N., 
Commodore  of  the  South  China  Patrol, 
proved  a  real  friend.  He  promised  help  in 
case  of  need.  He  sent  an  armed  guard  to  help 
evacuate  the  School,  and  all  during  the  sixteen 
weeks  on  the  boat  he  gave  every  possible  help 
and  protection.  Not  a  person  from  the  School 
was  harmed  during  that  time. 

Christmas  of  1938  was  a  memorable  one, 
with  the  traditional  carols  being  sung  at  mid¬ 
night  by  our  girls  on  the  boats  instead  of  in 
their  peaceful  garden.  British  and  American 
sailors  on  the  nearby  ships  responded,  remind¬ 
ing  us  that  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  and  of 
international  good  will,  could  exist  even  in  a 
stricken  city.  As  we  watched  so  many  things 
being  destroyed,  the  tide  that  came  silently 
and  regularly  became  a  strong  symbol  of 
eternal  realities  that  could  not  be  destroyed 
by  the  wrath  of  men.  Too,  the  kindness  found 
among  men  of  many  different  races  and 
creeds  was  as  strong  as  the  tide  in  helping  us 
to  keep  our  faith  in  the  goodness  in  the  hu¬ 
man  spirit  in  the  midst  of  so  much  that  was 
wicked  beyond  descripition. 

The  buildings  which  had  housed  the  School 
for  so  many  years  became  eventually  a  refuge 
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for  1^50  people  made  homeless  by  the  war. 

I  stayed  on  the  property  so  that  the  Japanese 
might  know  that  it  was  American  property. 
They  did  not  molest  the  more  than  10,000 
refugees  housed  in  the  many  different  British 
and  American  compounds  in  the  city.  To  the 
Red  Cross  these  refugees  will  forever  be 
grateful  for  the  food,  medical  supplies,  and 
encouragement  that  came  during  that  time. 

After  sixteen  weeks  the  refugees  under  our 
care  were  sent  back  to  pick  up  the  threads  of 
life  as  best  they  could  as  they  cleared  the 
wreckage  of  their  homes.  Some  went  to  other 
camps  so  that  our  children  and  teachers  might 
return  to  their  former  abode.  On  February  8, 
1939,  the  American  Navy  escorted  these  latter 
back  to  their  beloved  garden.  The  life  on  the 
river  had  become  a  cold  one  as  the  north 
winds  began  to  blow.  Everyone  was  most 
thankful  to  get  back  to  the  warmth  of  the 
buildings  they  had  left  in  fear  the  day  the 
Japanese  soldiers  came  into  the  city. 

It  is  easily  told  now,  but  those  days  were 
full  of  deep,  tragic  experiences  as  we  saw  our 
friends  lose  their  freedom — proud  Cantonese 
to  whom  freedom  means  as  much  as  it  does 
to  us.  We  saw  homes  destroyed,  women 
taken,  children  hungry — ^hungry  for  the  first 
time  in  a  city  where  food  had  always  been 
plentiful. 

In  October,  1939,  in  spite  of  Japanese 
guards,  restrictions,  and  many  difficulties  that 
cannot  be  told,  we  celd>rated  the  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  Ming  Sum 
School  for  the  Blind;  fifty  years  of  continuous 
growth  from  kindergarten  through  junior 
high  school,  with  no  cessation  of  classes  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  days  during  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  crises:  the  Boxer  Uprising  in  1900;  the 
Revolution  of  1911;  The  “Red”  trouble  in  1925- 
27;  the  bombing  of  1937;  and  the  invasion  of 
1938.  More  than  three  hundred  guests  came 
to  the  celebration,  despite  the  dangers  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  under  which  it  was  held.  From  every 
organization  and  group  in  Canton  people 
came  to  rejoice  with  us.  The  friends  of  the 


United  States  Navy  who  had  taken  us  through  ! 
hard  places  came  and  were  delighted  with  j  ^ 

the  singing.  !  a 

The  shadow  of  our  inevitable  entry  into  the  1  d 

war  hung  over  us  continually.  We  knew  it 
was  coming,  and  we  prepared  in  every  way 
possible  for  the  future  of  the  School.  Many  I  f 

have  asked  why  we  did  not  leave  while  there  !  ^ 

was  yet  time.  To  this  we  answer  that  able- 
bodied  Americans  do  not  walk  out  on  duty. 

Our  naval  and  consular  authorities  were  in  *■ 

entire  sympathy  with  us  in  our  decision  to  ^ 

stay,  as  was  our  Board,  which  sent  to  us  from  j  ^ 

New  York  every  possible  help  and  encourage-  '' 

ment.  We  did  not  stay  with  our  blind  friends  ^ 

from  any  sense  of  importance  or  of  feeling 
that  we  were  indispensable.  We  stayed  be-  i  t 

cause  we  wanted  to  do  it;  nor  have  we  ever 
been  sorry  for  the  course  we  took. 

Events  hurried  on  to  December  8,  1941— 
for  Pearl  Harbor  came,  for  us,  on  December 
8. 1  was  teaching  a  class  when  the  boat-people 
rushed  in  to  say  that  the  American  and  British 
Consulates  had  been  taken.  We  went  out  to 
look  across  the  old  river,  there  to  see  the  flag 
with  the  rising  sun  instead  of  our  own.  That 
moment  when  one  sees  one’s  own  flag  go 
down  is  a  momentous  one.  In  this  case,  the 
change  made  us  immediately  enemy  aliens,  in¬ 
stead  of  third  power  nationals,  with  no  pro¬ 
tection  and  no  recourse.  We  had  known  this 
dread  thing  would  come,  and  now  it  had— 
war  with  Japan!  With  it  went  our  freedom, 
but  with  it  came  a  new,  intense  appreciation 
of  what  freedom  means — a  most  wonderful 
blessing,  never  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and 
never  abused! 

Miss  Schaefer  and  I  waited  with  our 
Chinese  friends  at  the  School  all  through  that 
long  day.  No  soldiers  came,  though  we  heard 
that  they  went  to  other  places  in  the  city  to 
take  Americans  and  British.  Finally,  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  fifteen  soldiers  came 
to  take  the  flag  off  our  School,  to  put  up 
theirs,  and  to  take  us  into  custody.  It  was  hard 
to  leave  Dr.  Wong,  frail  and  frightened,  with 
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all  those  blind  children,  as  we  were  forced  to 
follow  the  soldiers  down  the  path.  We  carried 
a  few  clothe;,  and  some  blankets,  and  our 
dogs  were  allowed  to  go  with  us.  We  were 
conducted  to  the  foreign  concession,  and  there 
we  sat  on  the  sidewalk  for  many  hours. 
Finally  we  were  permitted  to  go  into  the 
British  Consulate,  where  we  were  interned 
for  two  weeks — ^guests  of  the  British  Empire. 

On  December  22,  1941,  we  were  allowed  to 
return  to  the  School  under  military  escort. 
Said  the  Japanese  major  in  command:  “Do 
not  worry;  you  will  be  safer  than* in  your  own 
motherland!”  They  were  planning  much  for 
our  motherland  at  that  moment! 

That  Christmas  was  a  memorable  one,  and 
the  Christmas  carols  which  awakened  us  at 
midnight  on  Christmas  Eve  will  forever  ring 
in  our  hearts.  They  had  a  deeper  meaning 
than  ever  before.  There  was  not  much  food  on 
Christmas  Day;  we  were  prisoners  in  our 
own  homes;  and  there  was  nothing  but  un¬ 
certainty  ahead;  but  our  hearts  were  full  of 
thankfulness  for  what  blessings  were  ours. 
A  chicken  shared  with  us  by  a  former  refugee; 
a  cheery  message  from  the  Swiss  Consul;  and 
telephone  conversations  with  our  friends  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  brought  comfort 
and  joy  even  in  the  midst  of  chaos  and  tur¬ 
moil.  (Our  telephone  had  been  slashed  out 
by  a  bayonet  the  day  war  began,  but  through 
the  kindly  help  of  a  Y.M.C.A.  Japanese  gen¬ 
tleman,  we  had  it  back  again  for  Christmas.) 

Then  came  the  lean,  fearful  months  of  1942. 
AH  the  news  we  had  was  bad.  We  had  rice 
for  only  a  few  weeks.  We  could  get  no  money 
from  home.  The  money  that  was  in  the  bank 
was  given  back  by  the  Japanese  authorities  at 
a  very  low  exchange.  We  borrowed  some 
money  for  rice,  cut  down  trees  for  fuel  for 
cooking,  and  planted  vegetables  in  every 
available.bit  of  space. 

In  February,  1942,  there  happened  the  kind 
of  thing  that  does  not  make  the  headlines, 
yet  which  is  of  tremendous  importance  to 
those  involved.  The  day  war  was  declared. 


a  great  shipment  of  Red  Cross  wheat,  oats, 
and  farina  had  come  in  from  Hong  Kong.  It 
was  seized,  according  to  law,  then  turned  over 
to  the  Germans  in  the  community.  They 
acted  as  middlemen  to  distribute  the  life- 
giving  food  in  the  Canton  district.  Our  School 
received  three  hundred  bags  of  it.  For  more 
than  a  year  our  meager  supply  of  rice  was 
supplemented  by  this  gift  from  the  American 
p)eople  through  the  Red  Cross.  Never  did  the 
Red  Cross  look  so  good  to  us  as  on  that  day 
in  February  after  Pearl  Harbor  when  we  saw 
the  grain  being  moved  into  our  storehouse. 
What  matter  if  worms  appeared  in  it  later? 
As  Dr.  Wong  said,  that  gave  us  protein  when 
we  had  no  meat,  fish,  or  nuts! 

The  Japanese  soldiers  came  continually  to 
question  us,  and  to  try  to  trap  us  in  our  state¬ 
ments.  We  had  to  be  extremely  careful  in  our 
answers,  for  a  word  misused  could  cause  the 
whole  school  to  be  put  in  the  street,  as  hap¬ 
pened  in  some  cases.  Every  interview  was 
fraught  with  danger  and  strain,  but  after  each 
fright  was  over  we  would  relax,  eat,  laugh, 
and  go  on. 

The  experience  was  full  of  pathos,  tragedy, 
and  paradoxes,  occasionally  lightened  by  hu¬ 
mor.  The  kindly  soldier  who  wished  us  well 
as  he  went  to  another  field  of  battle;  the 
fierce  one  who  shouted  at  us,  filling  us  with 
terror;  the  angry  one  who  slapped  one  of  the 
boys  and  hit  one  of  the  young  women  with 
his  gun  after  the  first  American  air  raid;  the 
one  who  came  by  night  to  give  a  smaU  gift 
of  money  for  the  School  out  of  his  compas¬ 
sion;  the  young  soldier  who  allowed  the 
blind  boys  to  feel  him  and  his  equipment, 
even  to  his  hand  grenade — all  these  and  many 
others  made  up  the  strange  tapestry  of  war 
as  we  saw  it  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Those  days  took  us  all  to  the  very  core  (rf 
life,  to  the  granite  of  human  experience,  as 
we  went  through  suspense  and  suffering  to¬ 
gether.  Some  of  that  experience  will  be  for¬ 
gotten,  as  is  only  normal.  Some  of  it  we  hope 
we  shall  never  forget.  Remembering  should 
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help  us  to  keep  these  things  from  happening 
again.  It  should  make  us  eternally  thankful 
for  all  we  enjoy  in  this  land  of  ours. 

In  those  trying  days  our  children  were  fed 
in  miraculous  ways.  Many  of  the  ways  cannot 
be  told  now,  but  they  were  quite  as  remark¬ 
able  as  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  We 
were  often  desperately  anxious;  then  supplies 
came  from  entirely  unexpected  sources.  We 
never  took  help  from  enemy  hands  except 
that  which  was  given  in  wheat  through  our 
own  Red  Cross.  The  Swiss  Consul  was  a 
good  friend  who  helped  keep  up  morale  and 
gave  wise  counsel.  Every  evening  found  us 
thankful  that  we  were  still  in  our  own  homes. 
Work  went  on  in  the  School.  We  could  go 
out  into  the  city  for  important  errands  when 
we  received  passes  from  the  local  garrison. 
Sometimes  we  were  granted  passes;  some¬ 
times  not.  Thanksgiving,  1942,  found  us  for¬ 
bidden  to  leave  our  compound,  but  we  had 
a  good  dinner  by  ourselves. 

Christmas,  1942,  found  us  with  fewer  ma¬ 
terial  resources,  but  with  heightened  value 
of  friendships  which  had  stood  the  test  of 
very  difficult  times.  On  the  holiday  this  year 
we  could  not  go  out  to  be  with  the  other 
Americans  in  the  city,  but  some  of  them 
could,  and  did,  come  to  see  us.  One  of  our 
visitors  was  a  small  boy  of  four  who  brought 
his  Christmas  puppy  for  us  to  see. 

Finally  the  day  came  when  soldiers  en¬ 
tered  our  homes  to  tell  us  that  orders  from 
Tokyo  decreed  that  all  British  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  must  be  interned.  Even  though  we  had 
expected  it,  the  shock  was  great.  When  the 
worst  of  it  had  worn  off.  Dr.  Wong  called 
the  three  seeing  teachers  and  the  nine  blind 
teachers,  with  Miss  Schaefer,  into  my  living- 
room.  There  she  led  one  of  the  simplest,  most 
dignified  services  in  which  I  have  ever  par¬ 
ticipated.  She  promised,  not  us,  but  God,  that 
she  would  stay  with  the  one  hundred  and 
twelve  blind  people  who  were  left  in  the 
School  until  she  was  driven  out. 

Those  ten  days  of  preparation  for  leaving 


were  the  essence  of  bitterness.  We  cleared  our . 
homes  of  furniture,  burned  the  records  of 
years,  gave  away  most  of  our  things  and 
packed  a  few,  hoping  some  day  to  see  them 
again  as  we  stored  them  under  the  Swiss 
Consul’s  protection.  Our  little  dog  was  put 
to  sleep  under  the  golden  bamboos  which  we 
all  loved.  We  cared  too  much  for  him  to  risk 
having  him  die  from  starvation  later. 

The  day  of  February  25,  1944,  will  be  re¬ 
membered  by  all  of  us.  We  had  the  loving 
gifts  of  food  from  many  friends.  We  had  pre¬ 
pared  as  Best  we  could  for  all  of  our  friends 
at  the  School.  The  burden  was  left  on  the 
few  who  had  to  carry  it  under  greater  stress 
than  any  of  us  had  known.  There  was  no 
sentimental  parting.  There  were  no  tears; 
they  had  all  been  shed  before!  We  went 
through  the  ordeal  with  the  strength  that 
comes  only  from  God.  We  walked  down  the 
path  as  those  we  were  leaving  sang  “How 
Firm  a  Foundation,”  walking  in  pain,  but  in 
an  inner  peace  that  no  bayonet  could  touch. 
Our  paths  were  diverging  fw  a  time,  but 
nothing  could  separate  us  from  our  mem¬ 
ories,  or  from  the  love  we  felt  for  those  re¬ 
maining,  and  they  for  us. 

For  seven  months  we  were  interned  in 
Canton,  only  a  half-hour’s  distance  from  our 
School.  We  could  look  over  at  the  topw  erf 
those  old  banyan  trees  as  we  wondered  what 
our  friends  were  doing  in  the  shade  of  those 
trees.  We  could  not  see  them,  on  pain  of  tor¬ 
ture  to  them. 

We  were  fortunate  in  our  internment.  It 
was  the  best  in  China,  with  only  fifty-five  erf 
us  in  a  good  place,  and  with  sufficient  food — 
sufficient  with  what  we  borrowed  from  the 
Swiss  Consul.  Our  friends  in  Hong  Kong, 
only  ninety  miles  away,  suffered  all  the  things 
one  has  read  about,  and  many  more.  The 
difficult  thing  for  us  was  to  be  so  close  to 
our  School,  and  yet  be  unable  to  help.  An¬ 
other  thing  that  took  a  great  toll  of  energy 
was  to  have  to  stand  by  and  see  the  torture 
of  Chinese,  and  be  helpless  to  do  anything. 
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What, 'finally,  of  the  School?  Wc  heard  as 
late  as  June,  1944,  that  they  were  still  carry¬ 
ing  on  in  a  way  that  can  be  told  only  after  the 
war.  Our  children  have  been  hungry  for  two 
years,  and  we  cannot  get  money  to  them. 
The  courage  and  faithfulness  of  the  women 


who  guide  and  care  for  these  children  stand 
high  in  the  annals  of  bravery  in  wartime. 
Ming  Sum,  the  School  of  the  Understanding 
Heart,  has  gone  on  for  fifty  years.  May  it 
continue  in  its  splendid  course,  and  may  a 
brighter  era  open  for  it  soon! 


NATIONAL  REHABILITATION  COMMITTEE  WILL  HELP 
DISABLED  VETERANS 


Early  in  November,  through  the  joint  effort 
of  850  industrialists  and  public  leaders,  an 
organization  known  as  the  National  Re¬ 
habilitation  Committee,  Inc.,  was  set  up  with 
the  expressed  aim  of  providing  opportunities 
for  a  normal  life  to  disabled  veterans.  The 
Committee,  to  be  financed  by  $500,000  donated 
by  the  sponsoring  industries,  will  concentrate 


on  jobs,  searching  out  those  that  can  be  han¬ 
dled  by  the  handicapped,  and  bringing  the 
men  to  them.  It  will  provide  free  exhibits,  lec¬ 
tures,  and  advice  for  all  potential  employers 
of  disabled  veterans. 

Every  major  industry  in  the  United  States 
is  represented  among  the  sponsors  of  the 
Committee. 
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A  SIGHT-SAVING  PROGRAM  AT  THE 
IOWA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

DOROTHY  L.  MISBACH  AND  GEORGIE  LEE  ABEL 


In  September,  1943,  a  sight-saving  program 
was  inaugurated  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind.  We  shall  discuss  here  the  reasons  for 
launching  this  program,  and  point  out  some 
of  our  aims  for  the  future. 

For  some  time,  the  former  superintendent, 
F.  E.  Palmer,  had  been  studying  this  problem, 
and  on  occasion  he  had  sent  various  teachers 
to  both  public  and  state  schools  to  observe 
such  work.  When  Superintendent  Leslie  M. 
Hays  came  to  the  school,  the  state  field  agent, 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Evans,  presented  to  him  the  need 
for  this  type  of  education,  and  after  much 
discussion  a  plan  was  suggested  to  the  Interim 
Committee  and  an  appropriation  was  secured 
which  made  the  work  financially  possible. 

There  were  two  main  reasons  for  this  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  school  program.  First,  the  public 
schools  of  the  state  of  Iowa  were  not  meeting 
this  need,  and  it  seems  likely  that  in  this  rural 
state  it  will  be  some  time  before  such  classes 
will  be  available.  There  is  only  one  class  in 
the  city  system  of  Des  Moines.  The  second 
reason  can  be  found  by  observing  the  statisti¬ 
cal  report  for  our  School  for  the  year  1941-42. 
This  report  was  prepared  by  the  committee 
on  statistics  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  An  examination  of 
this  report  showed  that  only  22.6  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  were  totally  blind,  and  that  17.7 
per  cent  of  the  students  had  a  visual  acuity  of 
20/200.  The  outstanding  fact  was  that  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  student  population  had 
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a  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  better.  The  per¬ 
centage  for  this  group  is  28.1.  On  the  basis  oi 
these  findings  alone,  the  program  certainly 
seemed  worth  while. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  many  of  those 
students  with  better  than  20/200  vision  were 
returned  to  the  public  schools  of  Iowa.  Now 
that  we  have  sight  saving  as  a  possibility  for 
those  students  who  are  physically  unable  to 
tax  themselves  with  the  eye  strain  involved  in 
attendance  at  a  regular  public  school,  more 
students  are  entering  the  School  who  are  par¬ 
tially  seeing  than  those  who  are  either  par¬ 
tially  blind  or  totally  blind.  Our  class  opened 
in  September  with  only  nine  students,  and  we 
were  taking  care  of  more  than  twenty  before 
the  year  was  over.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  no  student  is  entered  in  this  department 
without  the  consent  of  the  ophthalmblogist, 
nor  is  any  student  transferred  from  the  braille 
department  without  the  same  permission. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the 
importance  of  the  social  or  the  psychological 
phase  of  the  work,  but  at  this  School  there 
is  a  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  every  teacher 
to  offer  an  adequate  education  to  each  child 
as  an  individual.  If  his  vision  happens  to  be 
quite  good,  he  may  receive  his  training  in  a 
way  slightly  different  from  that  employed 
with  the  pupil  who  has  very  poor  vision.  The 
teachers  have  co-operated  well  in  trying  to 
make  each  child  feel  that  he  has  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  school  program,  whether  he 
reads  a  braille  book  or  a  Clear  Type  one.  As 
an  example  of  the  complete  co-operation  of 
the  two  programs,  the  blind  and  partially 
blind  students  in  the  upper  grades  went  into 
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the  sight-saving  room  this  year  for  help  with 
pencil  writing,  and  the  sight-saving  class 
students  were  able  to  help  with  some  of  the 
art  work  which  was  one  of  the  co-operative 
projects  among  the  home-room  activities  in¬ 
volving  all  the  students.  Much  is  being  done, 
and  more  can  be  accomplished,  to  insure  the 
best  possible  well-rounded  development  of 
these  pupils  even  though  they  are  attending 
a  special  school  rather  than  a  regular  public 
school. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  class 
was  started  in  the  fall  with  nine  pupils.  The 
superintendent  and  princioal  had  previously 
studied  the  eve  records  of  the  various  students 
recommended  bv  the  teachers  as  possible  can¬ 
didates  for  si?ht-saving  education.  Because 
our  ophthalmologist  was  unable  to  come  to 
the  school  to  see  these  children,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  unable  to  visit  him,  their  records 
were  sent  to  him,  and  with  that  information 
he  approved  all  whom  he  felt  would  profit 
from  this  work.  During  the  summer,  an  in¬ 
formation  sheet  was  sent  to  all  the  outstand¬ 
ing  ophthalmologists  of  the  state  explaining 
the  program  and  its  possibilities.  Similar 
sheets  were  sent  to  the  county  superintendents 
of  the  state.  A  brief  article  was  published  in 
a  widely  read  medical  journal  and  in  several 
of  the  local  newspapers.  Because  of  this  ad¬ 
vertising  we  received  new  members  for  our 
class,  not  only  before  school  began  in  the  fall, 
but  throughout  the  year. 

This  year  we  received  a  number  of  cases 
with  other  than  visual  handicaps,  of  which  we 
excluded  none.  Although  this  practice  is  con¬ 
trary  to  recommendations  for  an  ideal  sight¬ 
saving  group,  we  feel  justified  in  including 
them  in  our  organization  because  no  other 
provision  is  made  for  them  in  the  state.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  them  have  bad  speech  defects;  some 
have  very  poor  co-ordination;  and  some  are 
of  low  mental  ability.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
number  of  them  are  graded  students  and  are 
doing  very  well  in  their  regular  classes. 

When  our  ophthalmologist  was  able  to  visit 


us  late  in  the  fall,  he  re-examined  the  students 
whom  he  had  previously  recommended  on  the 
basis  of  their  records,  and  examined  others 
whom  the  teachers  had  observed  rather  care¬ 
fully  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  school.  As 
a  result,  a  number  of  students  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  braille  to  the  sight-saving 
classes.  Transfers  from  the  public  schools  in¬ 
creased  the  size  of  the  group  until  at  the  end 
of  the  year  we  had  twenty  regular  sight¬ 
saving  students.  During  the  year  the  neces¬ 
sary  trips  were  made  to  our  State  University 
Hospital  at  Iowa  City  for  refractions,  opera¬ 
tions,  and  more  thorough  checkups. 

When  choosing  a  room,  we  wanted  one 
which  was  on  the  second  floor,  in  order  to 
avoid  glare  from  the  sun  shining  on  the  snow. 
We  also  wanted  a  room  with  good  natural 
light,  and  one  in  which  the  light  came  from 
one  side  only.  Having  found  a  satisfactory 
room,  we  considered  the  artificial  illumina¬ 
tion.  Since  indirect  lighting  has  been  most 
satisfactory  for  such  rooms,  we  chose  opaque 
luminaires  and  had  them  placed  according 
to  the  directions  of  an  illuminating  engineer. 
We  have  four  fixtures,  each  containing  one 
750-watt  bulb.  This  gives  the  required  amount 
of  light,  which  is  between  30  and  50  foot- 
candles.  Window  shades  were  considered 
next.  Two  translucent,  buff  shades  at  each 
window,  with  a  V-shaped  bar  over  the  rollers 
to  prevent  streaks  of  light  from  entering,  have 
proved  satisfactory.  We  have  found  that  these 
shades  need  to  be  adjusted  frequently  during 
the  day  to  give  the  children  the  best  use  of 
the  natural  light.  The  pupils  themselves  soon 
learn  to  help  operate  them. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  we  have  an  elec¬ 
tric  eye  which  keeps  our  lights  regulated.  We 
turn  the  light-switch  on  when  we  enter  the 
room  in  the  morning  and  let  the  eye  control 
the  lights  for  us  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  often  it  is  necessary  to  have  them 
on  to  maintain  the  required  amount  of  light 
throughout  the  day.  We  use  our  light  meter 
to  check  this  occasionally.  It  is  a  small  instru- 
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ment  which  can  be  set  at  various  places  about 
the  room  to  indicate  the  amount  of  light  in 
foot-candles  at  any  particular  point.  We  often 
use  the  meter  to  check  the  light  in  the  other 
rooms  where  the  youngsters  are  attending 
classes  with  their  groups. 

The  walls  of  our  room  were  painted  a  light 
cream,  and  the  ceiling  was  an  off-white  to 
give  us  the  full  benefit  of  our  reflected  light. 
To  prevent  glare,  some  of  the  cabinets  and 
shelves  were  painted  a  light  green  or  a  soft 
cream,  in  a  dull  finish.  In  fact,  all  large  items 
are  kept  as  light  in  color  as  possible  to  avoid 
light  absorption,  and  are  painted  in  a  dull 
finish  to  avoid  glare. 

The  chalkboards  are  not  the  usual  black, 
but  are  a  gray-green,  on  which  we  write  with 
a  very  large  piece  of  soft,  white  chalk.  After 
erasing  the  used  board  with  an  ordinary  felt 
eraser — or,  better  still,  the  much-prized  rub¬ 
ber  eraser — ^we  find  that  a  final  going-over 
with  a  chamois  cloth  leaves  the  surface  quite 
clean  and  ready  for  the  next  piece  of  work. 
When  the  boards  are  not  in  use,  cream- 
colored  shades  are  pulled  over  them  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  light  absorption. 

The  sight-saving  desks  which  we  were  able 
to  secure  serve  our  purposes  nicely.  They  have 
a  slanting  top  and  an  adjustable  rack  for 
holding  the  books.  Visitors  entering  the  room 
are  often  surprised  by  the  seating  arrange¬ 
ments.  In  accordance  with  the  sight-saving 
plan,  the  seats  are  placed  at  approximately  a 
thirty-degree  angle  to  the  windows  so  that 
the  light  will  come  over  the  back  and  left 
shoulder  of  each  child.  Since  the  seats  are 
loose,  they  can  be  readily  shifted  if  we  notice 
that  there  is  a  shadow  on  the  work  of  the 
child.  Those  who  are  left-handed  sit  with  the 
light  coming  over  their  right  shoulders. 

The  Clear  Type  books  are  always  of  in¬ 
terest  to  our  visitors.  They  are  printed  in  the 
24-point  Caslon  bold  type  on  a  cream-colored 
paper  which  is  slightly  rough  and  not  glazed. 
For  students  who  can  read  smaller  print,  we 
have  a  number  of  books  in  the  18-point  type. 


Since  the  amount  of  material  in  large  print 
is  limited  for  the  upper  grades,  we  made  use 
of  much  material  which  was  typed  on  a  bul¬ 
letin  typewriter.  A  girl  from  the  public  school 
assisted  our  regular  typist  with  this  work,  and 
our  dictaphone  operators  did  some  work  in 
their  typing  classes.  Last  summer  we  had 
the  most  essential  parts  of  several  of  the 
textbooks  typed  for  use  in  the  fall.  Finding  a 
suitable  way  of  binding  these  has  been  a  prob¬ 
lem,  but  after  trying  several  kinds  of  paper, 
we  have  found  that  the  regular-sized,  un¬ 
glazed,  typing  paper  seems  to  serve  our  pur¬ 
poses  fairly  well.  When  about  twenty-five  cm: 
thirty  pages  have  been  typed,  they  are  stapled 
together  between  braille  paper  covers  with 
the  proper  title  and  volume  placed  on  the 
front  of  each  section.  The  b<X)klets  are  made 
more  colorful  and  durable,  and  are  easily 
filed  when  bound  with  colored  bookbinders’ 
tape.  Of  course,  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
permission  from  the  publisher  of  each  book 
before  typing  the  material,  and  to  give  the 
proper  recognition  at  the  beginning  of  each 
book.  A  large  filing  case  is  convenient  for 
keeping  these  materials  in  order.  Although 
carbon  copies  are  not  best,  we  have  found 
that  we  can  use  some. 

The  paper  for  classrcx>m  work  is  the  cream 
manila,  unglazed,  sight-saving  paper  with  or 
without  wide  green  lines.  The  youngsters  pre¬ 
fer  the  regular-sized  pencil,  and  like  a  lead 
that  will  give  a  good,  heavy,  clear-cut  line.  A 
few  of  them  have  found  use  for  India  ink  and 
a  lettering  pen,  while  others  enjoy  using  the 
large  18-point  typewriter.  We  did  not  stress 
typing  this  year,  since  we  found  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  our  ungraded  and  lower  grade  students 
were  unable  to  read  or  write.  All  who  were 
in  the  sixth  grade  and  above  learned  typing 
with  the  braille  students.  There  was  a  special 
typing  class  for  our  new  students  who  had 
had  none  of  this  work. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  having  such 
a  program  in  a  school  for  the  blind  is  the 
accessibility  of  the  Talking  Book.  This  proves 
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I  very  helpful  for  rest  from  the  close  eye-work, 

‘  and  gives  the  children  an  opportunity  to  build 
I  up  a  good  background  in  literature.  We  wish 
!  that  those  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
j  could  secure  the  passage  of  the  necessary 
■  legislation  so  that  the  Talking  Book  would 
not  be  “solely  for  the  use  of  the  blind.”  The 

1  partially  seeing  child  has  even  greater  need 
of  it  than  one  who  is  entirely  without  sight. 
Along  with  the  Talking  Book  we  have 
!  found  use  for  some  of  the  radio  programs. 
While  we  did  not  use  the  dictaphone  much 
last  year,  we  are  using  it  this  year  for  our 
I  upper  grades. 

Our  program  functions  on  a  cooperative 
basis.  Since  a  number  of  the  children  needed 
much  work  in  reading  and  writing,  we  con¬ 
centrated  on  these  subjects  this  year.  When¬ 
ever  possible,  the  older  students  attended 
classes  of  their  regular  grades,  while  the  lower 
grade  pupils  had  much  of  their  work  in  the 
sight-saving  room. 

Although  we  realize  that  there  are  plenty 
of  good  arguments  against  having  sight- 

1  saving’  classes  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  we 
feel  that  in  a  rural  state  such  as  ours  where 
so  little  work  has  been  done  in  this  field,  we 
are  justified  in  carrying  on.  In  this  type  of 
school,  we  have  the  advantage  of  having  the 
i  children  in  a  highly  controlled  situation  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  We  can  give  them  the 
often  much-needed  medical  attention.  .\11  of 
them  have  the  same  ophthalmologist,  which 
can  mean  better  understanding  bv  the  teacher 
of  their  eye  conditions  and  greater  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  the  teachers,  school  nurse,  and 
j  ophthalmologist. 

Many  things  are  not  as  we  would  have 
I  them,  but  when  you  hear  one  of  your  students 
^  comment,  “I  don’t  have  as  many  headaches 
i  as  I  used  to  have,”  and  realize  that  you  have 
J  i  helped  one  eleven-year-old  boy  to  know  the 
I  joy  of  reading  and  writing  for  the  first  time, 
the  work  does  seem  worth  while. 

In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  problem  that 
'  the  lack  of  Clear  Type  material  presents,  we 


opened  another  room  in  September,  1944,  for 
junior  and  senior  high  schcx)l  students.  We 
used  the  same  specifications  for  this  room  as 
those  which  have  been  described  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  department,  with  the  exception  of 
lights,  which  in  this  instance  are  fluorescent, 
since  we  were  not  able  to  secure  indirect 
lighting  fixtures.  We  have  a  teacher  with 
special  training  in  charge  of  this  r(x>m  also, 
for  we  feel  that  the  training  of  the  teacher  is 
very  important. 

The  summer  typist  worked  on  high  school- 
assignments  which  could  be  prepared  in, 
advance.  This  typing  will  continue  for  the 
assignment  of  current  events  material  during 
the  school  year.  We  shall  continue  the  use  of 
the  Talking  Book,  which  is  of  tremendous 
importance  for  all  types  of  reading.  We  shall- 
also  make  additional  use  of  the  dictaphone 
which  has  already  been  mentioned;  These 
students  will  prepare  their  assignments  on. 
the  typewriter,  for  the  most  part,  and  some, 
reading  aloud  will  have  to  be  done  for  them. 
There  will  be  special  work  in  remedial  read¬ 
ing,  and  much  time  will  be  given  to  writing 
during  the  first  few  months  these  students 
are  in  this  department. 

To  say  that  having  sight-saving  classes  in. 
any  type  of  school  means  a  great  deal  of  plan¬ 
ning  on  the  part  both  of  the  teachers  and  the 
administrator  is  certainly  not  an  overstate¬ 
ment.  This  work  would  be  much  easier  for 
all  concerned  if  there  were  more  schools  offer¬ 
ing  this  form  of  education  for  those  students 
who  could  profit  from  it.  Larger  classes  would  - 
make  it  worth  while  for  publishers  to  offer 
more  books;  and  instead  of  causing  students, 
with  quite  good  partial  vision  to  feel  blind 
and  helpless,  would  make  of  them  individuals . 
with  the  poise  and  determination  that  many 
of  our  average  and  above-average  blind  pupils 
have  shown.  Only  by  the  co-operation  of  all 
schools,  state  and  locals  can  this  important 
work  be  continued  in  a  manner  which  is 
adequate  and  really  worth  while  to  pypils  and 
to  professionally-minded-  teachers.  We  feel 
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that  we  have  made  only  a  modest  beginning,  for  the  blind  to  offer  an  adequate  education 
Our  work  is  just  another  effort  in  a  school  to  each  individual  according  to  his  need. 


BELL  ON  CANE  HELPS  BLIND  TRAVELER 


The  following  item  is  taken  from  the  No- 
vember-December  issue  of  the  magazine  Out¬ 
witting  Handicaps: 

Like  any  other  group  of  people,  the  blind 
seldom  have  more  than  one  characteristic  in 
common.  Many  have  little  or  no-  fear  of 
crowded  city  streets.  To  others  the  problem 
of  crossing  streets  or  threading  their  way 
through  a  crowd  is  a  daily  nightmare. 

There  are  still  many  seeing  folk  who  don’t 
recognize  the  white  cane  as  the  mute  emblem 
of  blindness.  This  slender  white  stick  often 
is  unnoticed  because  of  its  unobtrusivencss, 
and  many  a  blind  person  has  been  given  a 
burnp  or  has  had  to  cross  a  busy  intersection 
without  the  aid  which  might  have  been  his 


if  someone  had  recognized  his  need  for  a 
little  help. 

One  ingenious  blind  man  seems  to  have 
met  the  problem  very  simply  and  effectively. 
According  to  Charles  }.  Maier,  of  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  writing  in  Popular  Mechanics, 
this  man  attracts  attention  by  ringing  a  litde 
bicycle  bell  attached  to  the  handle  of  his  cane. 
Thus  he  gets  the  guidance  he  needs  in  cross¬ 
ing  his  city’s  traffic-choked  streets. 

The  little  metal  bell,  commonly  used  on 
children’s  bicycles,  is  equipped  with  a  small 
bracket  for  fastening  it  to  the  rounded  surface 
of  the  cane.  Placed  just  below  the  curve  (rf 
the  handle,  the  little  lever  which  rings  the 
bell  is  convenient  for  the  forefinger.  The 
added  weight  of  the  bell  is  only  a  few  ounces. 


AMUSING  THE  BLIND  CHILD 

HELENA  SIDIS 


The  following  suggestions  are  presented  in 
a  lighter  vein  rather  than  from  a  pedagogical 
point  of  view.  However,  if  one  agrees  with 
Masefield’s  statement:  “The  days  that  make 
us  happy  make  us  wise,”  there  may  be  a 
grain  of  truth  in  the  thought  that  the  things 
which  give  us  pleasure  may  also  teach  us 
something  of  value. 

I  have  found  that  blind  children  enjoy 
having  their  birthdays  remembered.  So  do 
the  seeing — with  one  difference — you  may 
buy  any  sort  of  gay,  colorful  card  for  the 
latter.  Blind  persons  request  that  the  card  be 
described  to  them  and  sit  patiently  while  this 
is  done;  but  to  make  their  faces  really  light 
up,  one  must  find  a  rollicking  verse,  or  floral 
borders  and  figures  in  relief;  in  other  words, 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  hearing  or  of  touch. 
For  months  one  little  girl  treasured  a  birth¬ 
day  card  of  a  Godey  print  lady  wearing  a 
billowing  hoop  skirt,  all  beautifully  clear  to 
the  touch,  yet  the  partially  seeing  children 
did  not  care  for  the  card,  as  it  was  painted 
in  delicate  dove  grays  and  not  in  brilliant 
hues  which  would  have  attracted  them. 

How  much  a  child  learns  about  a  configura¬ 
tion  through  the  medium  of  touch,  one  can¬ 
not  always  say;  yet  where  a  design  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  keen  pleasure  it  is  likely  to  remain 
imprinted  on  the  memory.  Roses,  commonest 
of  greeting-card  ornaments,  are  easily  recog¬ 
nized;  other  flowers,  less  successfully. 

Helena  Sidis  has  rccendy  been  an  instructor  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Sociology,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Min¬ 
nesota.  Before  going  to  Carleton  she  was  engaged  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


One  set  of  cards  that  I  used  with  good 
effea  comprised  a  collection  of  “braille”  mas¬ 
terpieces.  Each  had  a  decorative  border,  and 
the  main  body  of  the  card  was  in  cameo- 
clear  relief.  Castles,  Prince  Charmings,  fairy 
godmothers  fully  equipped  with  wands,  added 
to  classroom  interest;  and  the  children  did  sur¬ 
prisingly  well  in  the  problem  of  identification, 
provided  they  were  not  hurried  and  were 
allowed  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  con¬ 
tours  for  themselves.  Occasionally  an  oddity 
is  unearthed — a  card  with  a  sachet,  which 
links  the  olfactory  sense  with  the  tactual. 

“Get-well”  cards  arc  much  appreciated,  but 
the  companies  that  design  greeting  cards 
have  not  yet  learned  to  “braille”  these  (rarely 
are  they  garlanded  or  decked  with  figures, 
in  bas-relief),  so  their  value  is  weighed  in 
terms  of  humorous  sentiment. 

I  have  also  experimented  with  the  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  my  fingers,  endeavoring  to  differ¬ 
entiate  between  botanical  specimens  as  widely 
separated  in  the  evolutionary  scale  as  a  sun-, 
flower  and  a  violet — striving,  like  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay,  to  pluck  “a  few  figs  from. 
thistlcs.”  Cacti  and  thistles  arc  readily  identi¬ 
fied,  and  one  agrees  with  the  man  who  said" 
that  these  plants  had  good  points  about 
them. 

The  “blind”  photograph,  or  silhouette,  is. 
another  source  of  entertainment.  Just  how 
accurate  a  picture  of  facial  characteristics  the 
children  obtain  from  feeling  a  profile  pasted 
on  cardboard  is  hard  to  determine,  but  a 
comparison  is  reached  when  on  their  own 
faces  they  run  a  forefinger  from  the  hairline . 
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down  the  forehead,  bridge  of  nose,  lips,  chin, 
and  throat.  This  impression,  if  repeated  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  then  compared  with  the  sil¬ 
houette,  tends  to  fix  in  their  minds  the  shape 
of  a  profile.  One  is  reminded,  when  watching 
their  struggles  to  locate  the  highest  peak  in 
facial  topography,  of  the  medieval  writer  who 
concluded  his  description  of  the  human  face 
by  saying  that  the  nose  “sitteth  in  the  middle 


of  the  visage.”  Quaint,  but  certainly  accurate! 

These  little  tactual  excursions  into  the 
realm  of  fact  and  fancy  are  not  intended  to  be 
scholastically  informative.  Rather,  they  arc 
meant  to  afford  the  children  diversion  they 
might  not  otherwise  have,  and,  by  means  of 
choosing  material  which  they  are  capable  of 
interpreting  in  their  own  medium,  to  make 
their  lives  a  shade  the  richer. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BUND 


Page  yi.  Greater  New  York  Council  of  send.  Miss  Marian  Held,  secretary-treasurer, 
Agencies  for  the  Blind;  Mrs.  S.  E.  Pollack,  succeeding  Miss  Martha  Wolf.  The  address 
president,  succeeding  Miss  M.  Roberta  Town-  of  this  organization  is  1880  Broadway. 
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The  Influence  of  Parental  Attitudes. and 
Social  Environment  on  the  Personality 
Development  of  the  Adolescent  Blind,  by 
Vita  Stein  Sommers,  Ph.D.  New  York: 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15 
West  16  Street.  1944.  124  pages.  $2.00. 

Many  a  scientifically  minded  psychologist 
has  been  fascinated  by  the  pxassibility  of  some 
day  catching  within  the  confines  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  monograph  the  true  nature  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  human  personality.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
excellent  work  done  on  such  instruments  of 
diagnosis  as  tests  of  personality  and  abilities, 
and  on  inventories  of  aptitudes  and  interests; 
in  spite  of  clinical  studies  made  in  the  light  of 
one  or  another  hypothesis  regarding  person¬ 
ality  structure  and  development,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  thus  far  no  more  than  small 
dents  on  the  periphery  of  the  problem  have 
been  achieved.  One  more  such  peripheral 
dent,  and  a  most  effective  one,  has  been  made 
by  Dr.  Vita  Stein  Sommers  through  her  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  relationship  between  paren¬ 
tal  attitudes  and  social  environment  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  personality  development  of 
the  adolescent  blind  on  the  other. 

Few  really  good  studies  on  the  personality 
of  the  blind  have  been  made.  These,  together 
with  a  few  relevant  studies  of  other  groups 
of  the  physically  handicapped,  are  discussed 
sufficiently  by  the  author.  Adler’s  Theory  of 
Organ  Inferiority  is  given  possibly  more  space 
than  is  necessary,  since  one  whole  chapter  is 
devoted  to  an  evaluation  of  it  in  the  light  of 
the  author’s  own  data.  Dr.  Sommers  con¬ 
cludes,  as  had  T.  D.  Cutsforth^  before  her. 


*  Thomas  D.  Cutsforth.  The  Blind  in  School  and 
Society.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  St  Co.  1933. 


that  it  is  not  so  much  the  physical  fact  of 
being  blind  as  it  is  the  psychological  fact  of 
being  treated  as  a  person  without  sight  which 
is  the  source  of  the  mental  conflicts  and  the 
feelings  of  inferiority  and  insecurity  suffered 
by  the  blind  person.^  That  is,  whereas  the 
Adlerian  theory  assumes  that  the  possession 
of  an  inadequate  or  useless  organ  in  and  of 
itself  creates  a  feeling  of  inferiority  and  frus¬ 
tration,  actually  it  is  the  change  in  the  social 
situation  induced  by  the  presence  of  this  in¬ 
adequate  organ  which  reacts  on  the  possessor 
and  is  therefore  the  true  cause  of  his  mal¬ 
adjustment. 

Dr.  Sommers’  study  is  important,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  light  it  throws  on  some  of  the 
distinctive  characteristics  in  the  personality 
growth  of  young  blind  people  who  have 
never  had  useful  vision,  and  partly  because  of 
its  use  and  careful  appraisal  of  three  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  collection  of  data  of  this  kind. 
She  used,  first,  a  personality  test;  then  ques¬ 
tionnaires  devised  by  her  for  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  from  parents  and  children;  and 
finally,  case  studies  on  a  limited  number  of 
boys  and  girls.. 

The  object  of  the  personality  test  study  was 
“to  determine,  on  the  basis  of  a  standardized 
personality  test,  whether  or  not  the  visually 
handicapped  as  a  group  differ  (with  respect 
to  scores)  from  the  normally  seeing  in  their 
personal  and  social  adjustment.” 

The  California  Test  of  Personality  (Second 
Series,  Grades  9-14)*  was  used  because  of  its 


*  Alfred  Adler.  The  Neurotic  Constitution.  New  York; 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  1930. 

®  California  Test  of  Personality  (Secondary  Series, 
Grades  9-14).  A  Profile  of  Personal  and  Social  Adjust¬ 
ment,  devised  by  E.  W.  Tiegs,  W.  W.  Clark,  and  L. 
Thorpe,  and  published  by  the  California  Test  Bureau, 
California. 
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emphasis  on  the  particular  aspects  of  personal 
and  social  adjustment  in  which  the  author 
was  interested;  because  of  its  suitability  for 
use  with  adolescents;  and  because  of  the 
relative  ease  with  which  it  could  be  used  with 
the  blind  whether  they  were  tested  indi¬ 
vidually  or  in  groups. 

Here,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  study,  only  those 
students  were  used  as  subjects  who  were 
blind,  or  practically  blind;  whose  loss  of 
vision  occurred  before  the  sixth  year;  who 
ranged  in  age  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one, 
inclusive,  and  were  in  grades  from  8  to  12. 
In  intelligence  .the  subjects  ranged  from  low 
average  to  very  superior.  One  other  basic  fac¬ 
tor  was  present  for  each  subject,  and  that  was 
the  presence  in  his  immediate  family  of  one 
or  more  seeing  siblings.  Probably  the  presence 
of  seeing  brothers  and  sisters  was  deemed  im¬ 
portant  primarily  because  of  the  sharper  ac¬ 
cents  this  would  lend  to  the  social  atmosphere 
within  the  family.  However,  it  also  gave  an 
opportunity  for  a  check  on  Adler’s  belief  that 
position  among  siblings  had  serious  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  personality  of  the  individual. 

The  residential  schools  for  the  blind  co¬ 
operated  in  the  giving  of  the  tests  to  those  of 
their  students  who  met  the  qualifications. 
One  hundred  and  forty-three  returns  were 
used  for  statistical  purposes. 

On  the  basis  of  scores  alone,  it  was  found 
that  (i)  blind  adolescents  as  a  group  fall  be¬ 
low  the  norms  of  the  seeing  with  respect  to 
personal  and  social  adjustment;  and  (2)  blind 
girls  seem  to  be  slightly  better  adjusted  than 
blind  boys.  A  careful  item  analysis,  however, 
left  a  strong  impression  that  “responses  which 
might  indicate  a  particular  kind  of  adjustment 
for  an  ordinary  person  in  a  usual  environment 
might  signify  an  entirely  different  type  of 
adjustment  for  a  blind  person  in  a  peculiar 
environment.”  The  conclusions  from  this  part 
of  the  study  were: 

I.  The  personal  and  social  adjustment  of 
blind  adolescents  cannot  be  adequately  meas¬ 
ured  and  compared  with  that  of  the  seeing  by 


the  use  of  personality  tests  that  have  been 
standardized  with  seeing  adolescents. 

2.  TTie  effect  of  blindness — the  limitatiom 
of  this  handicap  and  the  individual’s  adjust¬ 
ment  to  them — can  be  viewed  and  evaluated 
only  in  relation  to  the  total  growth  pattern 
and  total  social  environment  of  the  blind  in¬ 
dividual. 

Dr.  Sommers  considers  it  desirable  that  a 
personality  test  be  especially  devised  for  use 
with  the  blind  so  that  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  visually  handicapped  can  be  given  due 
attention.  The  social  effectiveness  of  a  per¬ 
sonality  lies  not  in  the  degree  to  which  it  can 
resemble  the  majority  of  personalities  within 
its  group,  but  in  the  degree  to  which  it  can 
contribute  something  distinctive  which  sccim 
to  the  group  to  add  to  its  total  worth.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  blind  person  probably  does 
not  need  to  be  compared  directly  with  the 
seeing.  It  may  be  that  a  study  is  needed  of 
the  p>ersonalities  of  those  blind  people  who 
are  successfully  fitting  into  home  and  social 
life,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  bases 
for  their  successful  adjustment. 

The  child  and  parent  questionnaires  were 
answered  by  120  of  the  children  who  took 
part  in  the  first  section  of  the  study,  and  by 
72  of  their  parents.  These  questionnaires,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  letters  which  accompanied 
them,  are  given  in  the  Appendix  and  are  well 
worth  studying  for  their  careful  construction, 
their  brevity,  and  their  adequacy.  The  col¬ 
lected  data  indicate  that  maladjustments  on 
the  part  of  the  blind  member  of  the  family 
are  consequences  arising  from  the  way  his 
family  behaves  toward  him  as  a  result  of  the 
effect  his  handicap  has  on  them.  In  other 
words,  any  sense  of  inferiority  or  frustration 
which  may  come  to  the  blind  boy  or  girl  from 
the  fact  of  his  blindness  comes  to  him  only 
indirectly,  after  his  lack  of  sight  has  affected 
other  members  of  the  group  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  them  treat  him  differently. 

The  use  of  the  third  technique — the  inter¬ 
views  with  parents — was  limited  to  fifty  fami- 
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lies  which  were  accessible  to  the  author  herself 
or  to  a  few  carefully  trained  interviewers.  In 
order  to  make  possible  an  appraisal  of  the 
material,  the  interviews  themselves  had  to  be 
standardized  sufficiently  so  that  certain  facts 
would  be  obtained  no  matter  how  informal 
the  conversation  seemed  to  be.  For  this  reason 
a  series  of  twelve  evaluation  scales  was  con¬ 
structed  which  might  well  prove  a  useful 
model  for  similar  studies. 

This  case-study  section  of  the  investigation 
is,  to  the  reviewer  at  least,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  monograph.  Dr.  Sommers 
gives  histories  which  are  absorbing  because 
of  their  revelation  of  real  situations  often  met 
by  workers  for  the  blind,  but  the  universality 
of  which  they  have  sometimes  refused  to  rec¬ 
ognize,  probably  because  of  their  own  funda¬ 
mental  training  regarding  what  is  supposed 
to  be  the  attitude  of  parents,  especially 
mothers.  “The  majority  of  the  mothers 
studied  experienced  frustrations  or  feelings  of 
conflict  because  of  having  given  birth  to  a 
blind  child.” 

On  the  whole,  the  parents  in  their  reactions 
to  their  child’s  handicap  fell  into  five  rather 
clear-cut  categories:  (i)  genuine  acceptance  of 
the  handicap  and  devotion  to  the  child;  (2) 
an  attitude  of  denial  that  either  parent  or 
child  is  affected  by  the  handicap;  (3)  over- 
protectiveness  and  excess  of  pity;  (4)  dis¬ 
guised  rejection;  and  (5)  overrejection. 

The  adolescent  blind  children  displayed  ad- 
justive  behavior  which  was  closely  related  to 
the  reactions  of  their  parents  towards  their 
handicap.  The  children’s  reactions  also  fell 
into  five  categories:  (i)  wholesome  compen¬ 
satory  behavior  and  hypercompensatory  be¬ 
havior;  (2)  denial  reactions;  (3)  defensive 
behavior;  (4)  withdrawing  tendencies;  and 
(5)  nonadjustive  reactions. 

The  logical  conclusion  from  this  section  of 
the  investigation  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
blind  child’s  personality  is  conditioned  by  the 
attitudes  toward  him  within  the  family,  and 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  No  per¬ 


son,  Dr.  Sommers  points  out,  whether  he  be 
physically  normal  or  handicapped,  can  de¬ 
velop  a  socially  desirable  personality  wholly 
through  his  own  efforts.  For  this  reason  it  is 
most  important  that  at  least  part  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  now  devoted  to  the  correction  of  blind 
children’s  personality  maladjustments  be  di¬ 
verted  to  a  preventive  program  of  education 
for  their  parents.  Such  a  program  should  be 
initiated  at  the  earliest  possible  date  after  the 
discovery  that  the  child  is  blind. 

This  investigation  of  Dr.  Sommers’  is  en¬ 
hanced  in  value  by  the  skill  and  force  with 
which  she  has  generalized  its  findings  in 
terms  of  fundamental  educational  issues.  Only 
as  the  community  as  a  whole  is  given  a  better 
understanding  of  the  causes  of  infant  blind¬ 
ness,  their  number,  and  their  frequent  un- 
avoidability — only  as  the  community  is  helped 
to  achieve  a  wholesomely  objective  attitude 
toward  the  presence  of  a  physical  handicap 
in  a  small  child,  can  individual  families  be 
expected  to  achieve  a  wholesomely  objective 
attitude  toward  their  own  blind  child.  Oc¬ 
casionally  one  finds  a  family  in  which  the 
members  are  capable  of  directing,  and  even 
of  controlling,  the  attitude  of  the  whole  group 
toward  its  handicapped  member.  It  is  the 
rare  person  and  the  rare  family,  however,  that 
possesses  this  particular  quality  of  leadership. 

Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  Ph.D. 

The  Visually  Handicapped  in  India,  by  Ras 

Mohun  Haider.  London  and  Bombay: 

Thacker  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1943.  284  pages.  Rs. 
18/8. 

Americans  may  find  it  difficult  to  appreci¬ 
ate  fully  the  significance  of  this  book.  To  my 
knowledge,  there  is  no  other  book  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  present  the  information  found  here 
to  Indian  students  of  social  welfare  and  spe¬ 
cial  education,  or  to  a  public  which  is  singu¬ 
larly  unaware  of  the  possibilities  waiting  to 
be  developed  in  India  in  this  field.  India  has, 
it  is  estimated,  at  least  600,000  blind  persons 
out  of  a  total  peculation  of  400,000,000.  The 
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overwhelming  majority,  even  of  the  educated 
people,  have  not,  I  believe,  had  the  benefit  of 
seeing  or  knowing  what  the  potentialities  of 
the  blind  person  are.  They  still  think  that 
food  and  shelter — the  mere  physical  comforts 
of  life — are  sufficient  for  these  sightless  thou¬ 
sands.  The  endeavor  of  Mr.  Haider  to  open 
up  this  field  to  his  fellow  countrymen  is, 
therefore,  valuable. 

The  author  received  his  special  training  in 
the  field  of  the  blind  at  Perkins  Institution, 
and  his  Master  of  Education  degree  at  Boston 
University.  He  has  given  fifteen  years  to  work 
for  the  blind  in  India.  In  his  book  he  presents 
to  his  coworkers  and  to  students  in  this  field — 
as  well  as  to  others  interested  in  the  blind — 
a  review  of  what  has  been  done  in  other  coun¬ 
tries;  of  current  activities  in  this  field  of  edu¬ 
cation;  and  has  presented  recommendations 
for  procedure  in  India. 

His  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Part  I 
deals  with  the  social  and  mental  life  of  the 
blind,  which  gives  a  necessary  background, 
with  plenty  of  further  references,  to  the 
reader.  To  the  Indian  teacher  and  worker 
with  the  blind  who,  too  often,  has  trained 
only  for  teaching  the  sighted,  the  value  of 
this  is  great.  Part  II  tells  of  general  conditions, 
and  gives  information  which  the  reader 
should  have.  In  this  section  the  author  reveals 
that  although  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in 
tbe  United  States  was  founded  in  1829,  it  was 
not  until  1887  that  the  first  school  for  sightless 
students  was  started  in  India.  In  dealing  with 
the  situation  regarding  braille  codes — the  re¬ 
solving  of  the  eight  now  in  use  into  one  satis¬ 
factory  code — Mr.  Haider  sets  forth  one  of 
the  biggest  problems  in  efficiently  carrying  on 
education  for  the  blind  in  India. 

Part  III  deals  with  school  subjects,  and  with 
educational  and  mental  measures,  while 
Part  IV  takes  up  the  problems  of  educational 
and  vocational  guidance.  In  this  section  Mr. 
Haider  sets  forth  what  can  be  done  to  de¬ 
velop  in  the  pupils  integrated  personalities, 
and  to  help  them  become  social  and  economic 


assets  to  their  families  and  communities.  The- 
Westerner  must  remember  that  begging  on 
the  street  and  at  temple  entrances  is  still  a 
customary  way  for  handicapped  individuals 
in  India  to  earn  a  living.  Persons  trained  and 
educated  in  this  way  are  presented  in  this 
book  as^  examples,  and  provide  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  witnesses  to  the  existence  of  a  public 
that  badly  needs  education  concerning  the 
potentialities  of  the  blind. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Haider’s  book 
may  reach  out  and  touch  some  who  have  not 
as  yet  the  knowledge  of  these  potentialities, 
but  who  have  the  means — intellectual  or 
financial — to  further  this  work  among  the 
tremendous  and  needy  population  of  India. 

Margaret  O.  Thomas 

THE  LIGHTHOUSE  PLAYERS 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  just  issued  a  booklet  tracing  the  story  of 
the  Lighthouse  Players  from  its  organization 
in  1923  up  to  the  present  time.  The  publica¬ 
tion  is  attractively  printed,  and  generously 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  members  of  the 
group  and  scenes  from  many  of  the  plays  in 
which  they  have  appeared.  The  dedication  is 
“to  Alma  I.  Guy  whose  wonderful  spirit  and 
farsightedness  inspired  recreation  work  for 
the  blind  with  special  emphasis  placed  on 
dancing,  active  outdoor  exercise,  and  the 
drama.  She  believed  that  the  blind  could  act 
and  through  acting  gain  poise,  freedom  of 
movement  and  ease,  the  same  as  their  sighted 
fellow  beings.” 

Miss  Ruth  Askenas,  one  of  the  Lighthouse 
Players,  and  assistant  in  the  public  relations 
department  of  The  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  prepared  the  booklet. 

The  National  Society  for  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren  will  hold  its  Easter  Seal  sale  from  March 
I  to  April  I.  When  this  seal  sale  was  first  put 
on  in  1934,  the  number  of  seals  distributed 
was  22,000,000.  In  1944  the  number  reached 
approximately  8oo,ooo/)oo, 
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DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 

The  Finding  of  Nouritza 


On  a  morning  in  March,  1935,  we  anchored 
off  Beirut,  Syria.  “Will  you  join  us  for  Damas¬ 
cus,  the  oldest  city  in  the  world?”  “Thank 
you,  no;  the  guidebcx>k  says  that  the'  British 
Syrian  Mission  conducts  a-  school  here  for 
the  blind.  A  former  pupil  of  mine  is  teaching 
hereabouts.  I  propose  to  search  her  out.” 

Once  inside  the  mission  I  asked  for  Nou¬ 
ritza  Kababdjian.  Fortunately,  one  of  its 
eight  adult  chair  caners  said  that  a  woman  of 
that  name  was  at  the  other  school.  “Another 
school?  Ah!”  Their  instructor  guided  me  to 
that  other  school’s  salesroom.  There  its  brisk 
storekeeper,  a  Turk  who  spoke  excellent  Eng¬ 
lish,  called  on  his  telephone:  “Hello!”  (which 
call  answers  for  every  language  over  there). 
He  could  make  no  connection  and  was  not 
sure  that  Nouritza  was  still  at  the  schcx>l,  but 
would  I  care  to  visit  it — an  hour’s  motor  drive 
up  in  the  hills?  “Yes,  surely.”  He  and  the  taxi- 
man  then  fought  out  the  fare  up  and  back, 
including  an  hour’s  wait,,  which  was  only 
about  $5.00,  and  proved  to  be  worth  every  bit 
of  that. 

Arrived,  I  asked:  “Is  Miss  Kababdjian 
here?”  “Yes,  this  boy  will  take  you  to  her.” 
On  seeing  her  I  said :  “Nouritza,  I  am  so  glad 
to  find  you.  Do  you  know  who  it  is  ?  We  have 
not  met  for  at  least  fifteen  years.”  “Is  it — is  it 
Mr.  Allen?”  she  gasped.  Ah,  what  a  joyful 
meeting!  “Sit  right  down  here,”  she  insisted. 
“You  must  have  some  coffee.  Here,  tcx),  are 
mixed  candies;  take  one  of  each  kind.  Then, 


Note:  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  papers  prepared  by 
Dr.  Allen  dealing  with  his  visits  to  agencies  for  the  blind 
in  foreign  countries  during  an  extensive  tour  in  1935. 
Dr.  Allen’s  recollections  of  visits  to  agencies  in  Paris  anti 
in  Switzerland  will  appear  in  subsequent  issues  of  the 
Outlook,  for  the  Blind, 


after  we  have  talked  a  while,  I  will  show  you 
the  sch<x)l.” 

We  met  the  director;  but  Nouritza,  who 
had  taken  my  arm,  held  it  fast  until  parting 
time,  which  came  all  too  soon  for  both  of  us. 

The  agency,  a  project  taken  over  from  the 
American  Near  East  Relief  by  the  Swiss,  oc¬ 
cupied  several  hired  houses  in  a  place  called 
Ghazir,  in  the  hills,  where  were  more  health¬ 
ful  air  and  water.  The  pupils,  all  Armenian 
refugees,  numbered  105 — ninety-six  blind,  and 
nine  crippled,  ^nly  a  few  were  children.  The 
young  people  attended  classes  mornings,  and 
everybody  worked  at  handicrafts  in  the  after¬ 
noons,  chiefly  making  mats  and  rugs  to  be 
sent  to  Switzerland  for  sale.  The  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  also  practical  and  well  made,  were  sold 
locally — willow  baskets,  brushes  of  many 
sorts,  and  knitted  and  crocheted  articles. 
Nearly  everyone  could  play  some  musical  in¬ 
strument,  and  there  were  two  violin  and 
guitar  orchestras. 

Armenians  look  upon  America  as  a  haven 
of  refuge,  and  talk  much  about  it.  Hearing 
me  converse  with  their  teacher  in  English, 
these  welcomed  me  with  smiles  which  were 
the  broader  as  I  bade  them :  “Saheeda,”  which 
is,  I  believe,  “good-bye”  in  Arabic — my  whole 
vocabulary  in  that  language.  Nouritza  hung 
onto  me  at  parting,  begging:  “Oh,  please, 
please  take  me  back  to  America!” 

On  my  drive,  I  passed  the  huge  cliff  on 
which  every  conqueror  of  Palestine  had  carved 
his  name  (and  there  were  many),  the  last 
being  General  Allenby. 

Upon  returning  to  my  ship,  I  exclaimed  to 
my  traveling  companions:  “I  have  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  time  than  you.  You  got  something  from 
your  trip,  but  from  mine  I  both  got  and  gave.” 
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FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blma 


Arthur  Train  visited  the  Foundation’s 
Talking  Book  studio  recently  and  read  onto 
the  records  his  introduction  to  Yan\ee 
Lawyer:  The  Autobiography  of  Ephraim 
Tutt.  The  book  itself  was  read  by  Arthur 
Allen,  well-known  radio  actor  who  specializes 
in  New  England  characterizations.  Radio 
listeners  are  already  familiar  with  his  voice 
through  his  work  in  the  “Snow  Village 
Sketches.” 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  addressed  on 
December  20  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  in  Philadelphia.  His  topic 
was  “Psychological  Factors  in  the  Treatment 
of  Blindness.” 

The  Foundation’s  field  service  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  survey,  with  recommendations,  of  the 
activities  for  the  blind  in  Kentucky,  at  the 
request  of  Governor  Simeon  Willis,  and  J. 
Fred  Williams,  superintendent  of  Public  In- 
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struction  for  that  state.  The  survey  covered 
the  Department  of  Health;  Department  of 
Education  divisions,  including  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 
(white  and  colored),  Kentucky  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Field  Services 
for  the  Adult  Blind  (including  employment); 
and  the  Department  of  Welfare  Division  (rf 
Public  Assistance.  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst-Gifford, 
field  representative  for  the  Foundation,  con¬ 
ducted  the  study  of  all  departments,  assisted 
by  Peter  J.  Salmon,  consultant  on  workshop 
problems  for  the  Foundation  in  the  Work¬ 
shop  survey.  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  assistant  director, 
made  the  survey  of  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind. 

The  Office  of  War  Information  broadcast 
a  half-hour  program  to  Europe  on  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  and  its  development  through  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  on  Sun¬ 
day,  January  14.  This  program  formed  part 
of  the  owl’s  regular  feature  news  service 
and  consisted  of  an  interview  which  described 
the  Talking  Book  and  the  part  the  taxpayer 
plays  in  making  Talking  Books  available  to 
blind  people  without  cost;  the  reading  and 
production  end;  and  how  books  are  selected. 

The  program  concluded  by  having  the 
Talking  Book  speak  for  itself,  the  record 
selected  being  one  of  those  prepared  for  the 
Talking  Book  Educational  Project,  Across 
the  Isthmus:  the  Story  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  illustrated  the  way  the  Talking  Book 
is  used  to  bring  audible  illustrations  to  blind 
children.  The  illustration  on  this  record  was 
a  dramatic  one  representing  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  meeting  his  cabinet  in  Washington  and 
discussing  the  health  problems  involved  in 
pushing  this  canal  through  the  Isthmus. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 


T he  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children  for 
December,  1944,  is  a  special  issue  devoted  to 
the  administration  and  supervision  of  special 
education.  Feature  articles  are:  “Administra¬ 
tion  and  Supervision :  A  National  Overview,” 
by  Elise  H.  Martens;  “State  Administration 
df  Special  Education,”  by  Hazel  C.  Mc- 
Intire;  “Administration  and  Supervision  of  a 
City  Program  of  Special  Education,”  by 
Alice  B.  Metzner  and  Paul  H.  Voelker. 

American  Mine  and  Other  Selections,  by 
Merrill  Maynard,  is  published  by  Boston  Book 
Fellows,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  author 
of  this  collection  of  poems  is  a  blind  man. 

“Meet  Destiny  with  Your  Head  Up!”  is 
found  in  The  Etude  for  November,  1944. 
The  author,  Luigi  Boccelli,  became  blind  at 
the  age  of  two.  He  studied  singing  with  well- 
known  teachers  and  has  given  many  public 
appearances,  earning  for  himself  the  name  of 
“The  Blind  Caruso.” 

American  Magazine  for  December,  1944, 
carries  the  article,  “My  Love  is  Blind,”  by 
Mrs.  A1  Schmid — a  stOry  of  the  problem 
faced  by  every  sweetheart  of  a  wounded  sol¬ 
dier.  Sergeant  A1  Schmid  of  the  Marine  Corf>s 
was  blinded  at  Guadalcanal. 

“Blind  Workers  in  Industry,”  by  Dr.  K.  G. 
Fenelon,  is  published  in  England  by  the 
author  and  may  be  obtained  through  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  London. 
It  is  a  survey  intended  to  obtain  facts  and 
information  about  the  employment  of  blind 
workers  in  industry  in  the  British  Isles.  It 


was  possible  to  obtain  detailed  information 
regarding  215  blind  persons  employed  by  50 
different  firms  in  a  wide  range  of  industries. 

“Blind  Gladiator,”  by  Bertram  B.  Fowler 
and  A1  Laney,  is  found  in  the  Reader's  Digest 
for  July,  1944.  The  sketch  is  condensed  from 
the  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun  and  deals  with 
Sam  Langford,  the  Negro  prizefighter,  whose 
gradual  loss  of  sight  ended  a  fabulous  career 
in  the  ring.  He  is  now  living  in  retirement 
in  Harlem. 

Ten  Years  in  Japan,  by  Joseph  C.  Grew, 
published  by  Simon  &  Schuster,  contains 
several  pages  describing  Helen  Keller’s  visit 
to  Japan  in  1937. 

The  Macmillan  Company  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  book.  Normal  Lives  for  the  Disabled, 
by  Edna  Yost,  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
Lillian  M.  Gilbreth.  In  the  words  of  the 
author,  the  book  is  intended  for  men  and 
women  who  have  become  disabled  and  want 
to  know  what  the  future  holds.  The  writer’s 
aim  is  to  understand  and  state  their  prob¬ 
lems  clearly  and  sympathetically,  and  then 
help  them  work  out  the  best  possible  solution. 
There  are  many  references  to  the  blind 
throughout  the  book. 

Public  Welfare  in  Indiana,  the  official  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Indiana  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  for  November,  1944,  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  problems  of  the  blind  in  the 
state  of  Indiana.  Articles  are  offered  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  field  on  various  phases  of  the 
subject. 

Helga  Lende 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Regions  VII  and  VIII,  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco,  has  appointed  Lawrence  Q. 
Lewis  assistant  regional  representative.  Mr. 
Lewis,  before  his  present  appointment,  was 
executive  director  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Blind  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  at 
one  time  executive  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and 
at  another  acted  as  legislative  representative 
of  the  Kansas  Association  for  the  Blind.  Be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  National  Society  for  the 
Blind  he  was  supervisor  of  the  Services  for 
the  Blind,  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare, 
Topeka,  Kansas.  The  Regions  covered  by  the 
office  with  which  Mr.  Lewis  is  now  associated 
comprise  the  following  states:  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Washington,  California,  Arizona,  Nevada; 
and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  has  as  its 
new  superintendent  Wallace  J.  Finch,  who 
succeeds  Josef  G.  Cauffman.  Mr.  Finch,  a 
graduate  of  Northern  State  Teachers  College, 
Marquette,  Michigan,  has  his  master’s  degree 
from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  is  also 
a  graduate  of  Clark  School  of  Speech  Cor¬ 
rection.  For  the  past  six  years  he  has  been 
principal  of  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Cleveland,  and  super¬ 
visor  of  day  classes  for  the  deaf.  Summers 
he  has  been  on  the  teaching  staff  at  Michigan 
State  Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti.  Before 
going  to  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell  School, 
Mr.  Finch  taught  in  Marquette,  and  acted  as 
principal  at  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Flint,  Michigan,  for  five  years.  The  new 
superintendent  took  over  his  duties  at  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  on  February  i. 

The  Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind  has 


as  its  new  superintendent  John  W.  Eakcs, 
who,  during  the  session  of  1942-43,  was  prin¬ 
cipal  and  teacher  at  the  Mississippi  School. 
Mr.  Eakes,  who  has  an  M.A.  degree  from 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  was  for  thirteen  years  in  the 
educational  field  in  North  Carolina,  first  as  a 
teacher  at  New  Bern,  later  as  principal  of  the 
Junior  High  School  at  Greensboro,  and  finally 
as  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Forest  City. 
In  1933  he  returned  to  Mississippi  as  teacher 
of  education  and  history  at  East  Central 
Junior  College,  Decatur,  which  position  he 
held  until  1942.  During  the  year  immediately 
preceding  his  new  appointment,  Mr.  Eakes 
was  director  of  education  at  Mississippi  Col¬ 
lege,  Clinton. 


NECROLOGY 


With  the  death,  on  January  2,  of  Miss 
Edith  L.  Swift,  executive  director  of  the 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind  lost  an  energetic  and  influential  worker. 
Miss  Swift,  who  was  daughter  of  the  late 
George  B.  Swift,  mayor  of  Chicago  in  1895, 
was  active  in  the  work  of  the  Chicago  Light¬ 
house  from  its  very  beginning,  and  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  enlisting  the  interest  and  sup¬ 
port  of  many  of  Chicago’s  prominent  citizens 
in  work  for  the  blind.  She  was  personally 
responsible  for  the  progressive  step  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  blind  workers  in  the  Chicago  Light¬ 
house  workshop  being  put  to  work  on  con¬ 
tracts  from  industries  in  and  about  Chicago, 
and  it  was  Miss  Swift  herself  who  obtained 
many  of  these  contracts.  Her  colleagues  in 
the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  will  recall  her 
as  a  woman  of  energetic  and  independent 
mind  who  devoted  her  entire  attention  to 
matters  having  to  do  with  the  welfare  of 
the  sightless. 
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Miss  Elsie  Aldred,  aged  22,  is  the  first  sight¬ 
less  girl  trained  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  in  London, 
to  qualify  as  a  telephone  switchboard  op¬ 
erator,  and  she  has  secured  a  job  with  her 
old  firm,  Peter  Stubs,  Ltd.,  file  makers.  She 
was  blinded  in  both  eyes  as  the  result  of  an 
explosion  in  a  Royal  Ordnance  factory  where 
she  worked  for  several  months. 

The  December  15  issue  of  T he  New  Beacon 
announces  the  opening  of  the  first  residential 
home  for  the  blind  in  Bristol.  The  home  has 
accommodation  for  17  blind  people,  of  whom 
some  have  already  been  selected,  the  eldest 
being  83  years  of  age. 

The  same  issue  of  this  magazine  tells  of  a 
bequest  of  a  house  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and 
dumb  of  Halifax.  The  residence  is  the  gift 
of  the  late  George  Henry  Greenwood,  for¬ 
merly  proprietor  of  George  Greenwood  & 
Sons,  builders’  merchants,  of  Halifax.  Mr. 
Greenwood  specified  that  the  house  was  to 
be  used  as  a  rest  or  holiday  home  for  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb  citizens  of  Halifax,  and  left 
the  rest  of  his  estate  upon  trust  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  home. 

To  mark  the  completion  of  a  century  of 
service  to  the  blind.  The  Royal  Aberdeen 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  in  Scotland  has  issued 
an  illustrated  booklet  reviewing  the  history 
and  achievements  of  the  institution  during 
the  one  hundred  years  of  its  existence  (1843- 
1943).  The  Asylum  began,  in  embryo,  as  early 
as  1818,  when  Miss  Christian  Anna  Elizabeth 
Cruickshank  bequeathed  the  interest  in  cer¬ 
tain  tin  mines  and  other  property  “for  the 
benefit  of  blind  indigent  persons  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and  Banff.”  The 
foundation  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  on 
October  4,  1841,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Asy¬ 


lum  met  for  the  first  time  on  October  5, 1843. 
The  brochure  is,  in  the  main,  a  collection  of 
bits  and  pieces  from  the  minute  books  of  the 
institution  showing  how  the  “Hospital,  or 
Asylum”  has  gradually  developed  into  work¬ 
shops  for  training  and  employment.  “The 
work  of  the  century  closes,”  says  the  report,, 
“with  the  opening  of  far  greater  and  more 
comprehensive  possibilities.  The  coincidental 
publication  of  the  Beveridge  and  Tomlinson 
Reports,  both  of  which  have  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  our  work,  calls  for  revitalized  ac¬ 
tivity  and  vision  in  the  tightening  up  of, 
developing,  and  introduction  of  new  progres¬ 
sive  measures  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind.” 

CANADIAN  BLIND  ALLOWED 
SPECIAL  INCOME  TAX 
DEDUCTION 

The  applicatiori  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  to  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  special  exemption  from  taxable 
income  in  the  case  of  blind  people  was  ap¬ 
proved,  and  a  bill  amending  the  Income  War 
Tax  Act  has  now  received  Royal  Assent. 

Commencing  with  income  tax  returns  for 
the  year  1944,  a  blind  person  will  be  permitted 
to  deduct  $480  from  his  or  her  taxable  income 
before  computing  income  tax.  This  will  mean 
that  very  few  blind  people  who  have  had  tax 
deductions  taken  from  their  pay  during  the 
year  will  need  to  pay  any  balance  when  com¬ 
pleting  their  income  tax  returns  for  1944,  and 
some  will  be  entitled  to  a  refund. 

A  blind  person  may  in  future  request  his 
employer  to  take  into  consideration  this  tax- 
free  income  of  $40  per  month,  or  $9.23  per 
week,  which  is  in  addition  to  normal  exemp¬ 
tion  allowed  for  single  or  married  persons, 
before  computing  personal  income  tax  deduc¬ 
tions  from  his  pay. 

The  above  tax-free  exemption  is  applicable 
to  all  those  who  are  totally  blind,  or  who 
come  within  the  definition  of  blindness 
adopted  by  the  Dominion  Government  in  re¬ 
spect  to  benefits  for  the  blind.  This  includes 
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all  those  registered  as  blind  with  The  Ca¬ 
nadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

A  blind  person  employing  a  full-time  at¬ 
tendant  because  of  his  blindness  may  claim 
the  full  wages  or  salary  of  such  attendant 
when  computing  his  income  tax  returns,  in¬ 
stead  of  claiming  the  S480  exemption.  As 
there  are  various  factors  concerning  a  claim 
for  a  full-time  attendant,  the  Institute  stands 
ready  to  give  advice  and  assistance  in  such 
cases. 

Any  blind  person  employed  in  industry  or 
business  will  be  responsible  for  bringing  this 
special  exemption  to  the  attention  of  his  or 
her  employer,  or  other  officials  concerned  with 
payroll  Irtcome  tax  deductions. 


BLINDNESS  IN  INDIA 

In  Simla,  at  the  end  of  August,  the  Special 
Joint  Committee  on  Blindness  appointed  by 
the  Central  Advisory  Boards  of  Education 
and  Health,  concluded  its  third  and  last  series 
of  sittings.  It  studied  a  comprehensive  report 
on  blindness  in  India  submitted  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  at  the  request 
of  the  Government,  on  the  extent,  causes,  and 
prevention  of  blindness  in  India  and  on  pres¬ 
ent  Conditions,  and  future  plans  for  the  educa¬ 
tion,  employment,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
blind.  It  has  now  forwarded  its  final  conclu¬ 
sions  and  recommendations  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  expected  that  these  will  form  the 
basis  for  the  creation  of  an  All-India  organi¬ 
zation  on  the  lines  of  similar  bodies  in  other 
countries  to  carry  blind  welfare  in  this  vast 
land  steadily  on  the  way  to  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  it  has  attained  elsewhere. 

Fifty-seven  years  have  passed  since  the  first 
small  school  for  the  blind  in  India  was  opened 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  iii  1887. 
Many  more  have  been  started,  and  though  a 
number  have  failed  through  lack  of  support 
by  the  public  and  the  blind  alike,  thirty  sur¬ 
vive  today.  “Survive”  is  the  right  term;  for 


many  just  succeed  in  keeping  afloat.  India 
is  conservative  in  its  attitude  towards  social 
change;  and  through  the  centuries  begging 
has  been  accepted  as  the  appropriate  method 
of  maintaining  the  blind,  the  halt,  and  the 
sick.  The  scattered  societies  have  received 
little  support;  and  their  task  has  been  indeed 
difficult.  Nevertheless,  they  have  shown  that 
the  younger  blind  are  good  pupils,  readily 
trainable  to  professions,  trades,  and  recrea¬ 
tional  interests.  Their  work  has  paved  the 
way  for  the  present  inquiry  and  the  next  big 
step  forward. 

In  India,  too,  an  enormous  field  lies  open 
for  a  huge  amount  of  prevention  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  eye  diseases.  Here,  again,  the  In¬ 
dian’s  attachment  to  the  ways  of  the  past,  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  hakim  and  the  old  grand¬ 
mothers  of  the  village,  gives  way  but  slowly 
to  new-fangled  treatments  and  to  entering 
hospitals,  which  the  villager  dreads.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  blindness  is  easily  preventable, 
provided  that  organized  treatment  can  be 
brought  to  the  700,000  villages  and  the  vil¬ 
lagers  be  persuaded  to  accept  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  impetus  of  change  is  accelerating;  and 
the  time  is  ripe  for  an  expert  and  vigorous 
All-India  body  which  can  stimulate  it.  The 
publication  of  the  re;x)rt  will  be  awaited 
with  keen  interest. 

Clutha  Mackenzie 


YEAR-ROUND  PROGRAM  FOR 
TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

Buffalo  State  Teachers  College  opened  its 
first  year-round  program  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  physically  handicapped  children 
this  fall.  Six  curricula  are  being  offered,  the 
courses  being  arranged  to  meet  the  New 
York  State  requirements  for  teachers  of  the 
following  exceptional  children:  The  Blind; 
The  Low  Visioned;  The  Crippled;  The 
Cardiopathic;  The  Deaf;  The  Hard  of 
Hearing. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


From  time  to  time,  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  have  resigned  from  the  workshop>s 
they  represented,  and  therefore  the  chairman 
appointed  new  members  to  take  their  places. 
Listed  herewith  are  the  members  now  serv¬ 
ing  on  this  Committee:  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
chairman.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  William  S.  Ratchford, 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland;  Mrs.  Kate  Greenlaw,  Jef¬ 
ferson  County  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Birmingham,  Alabama;  Forrest  Kuhns, 
Wichita  School  and  Shop  for  the  Blind, 
Wichita,  Kansas;  Byron  Smith,  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind,  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota;  Guy  Nickeson,  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
L.  L.  Watts,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia;  E.  F.  Costigan, 
Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin;  E.  R.  Crawford,  Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Mrs.  Mary  K.  DeWitt,  Blind  Work  Associa¬ 
tion,  Binghamton,  New  York;  Leslie  W. 
Ross,  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  George  A.  Brown,  Industrial  Work¬ 
shop  for  the  Blind,  Los  Angeles,  California; 
E.  S.  Molineaux,  Illinois  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  Chicago,  Illinois;  D.  G.  Stainton, 
Training  and  Employment  Service  for  the 
Blind,  Jackson,  Mississippi;  Arthur  Sullivan, 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  records 
show  that  all  workshops  making  brooms  and 
mops  are  booked  up  to  full  capacity  on  these 
articles  until  the  end  of  June,  1945.  If  any 
shop  can  do  additional  quantities,  it  is  asked 


to  notify  N.I.B.  immediately.  Any  broom 
shops  which  can  make  whisk  brooms  for  the 
government  are  also  asked  to  notify  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind. 

New  specifications  for  corn  brooms — 
H-B-5ia — effective  January  15,  1945,*  have 
been  sent  to  all  workshc4>s  affiliated  with 
N.I.B.  National  Industries  suggests  that 
workshops  write  direct  for  copies  of  the  other 
specification  mentioned  therein,  tnz: 

T-T-871 — Twine,  cotton,  wrapping 

T-T-901 — Twine,  hemp 

United  States  Army  Specification  100-2  for 
marking  shipments. 

United  States  Navy  Specification  39-P-16, 
general  specifications  for  packaging  and  pack¬ 
ing  for  overseas  shipments. 

Full  instructions  are  contained  in  the  broom 
specifications  as  to  where  the  above  may  be 
procured. 

A  SYSTEM  FOR  ANSWERING 
LETTERS 

There  are  diplomats  who  avoid  all  initiative 
in  the  belief  that  the  end  and  aim  of  life  is 
to  sidestep  responsibility  and  run  no  risks, 
says  Hugh  Gibson.  There  are  business  men 
like  them.  As  an  illustration  of  their  state 
of  mind,  Mr.  Gibson  tells  of  the  diplomat 
who  never  answered  a  letter,  but  filed  his 
correspondence  in  three  drawers  labeled  as 
follows: 

1.  Letters  that  need  no  answer. 

2.  Letters  that  time  will  answer. 

3.  Letters  that  God  himself  couldn’t  an¬ 
swer. — ^From  The  Curtis  Courier. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
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BULLETIN  BOARD 


Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind —  $47,375  worth  of  products  of  the  blind  was  sold; 
The  Arizona  School  has  passed  the  three-hundred-  Sponsored  by  churches  and  clubs  of  Greater  NewJ 
dollar  mark  in  its  campaign  to  sell  a  thousand  York,  the  sale  had  many  highlights,  one  of  whiefc] 
dollars  worth  of  War  Stamps  by  May.  was  the  annual  visit  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind — This  December  7.  ^ 

School  has  just  received  a  letter  from  the  Station 
Hospital,  Army  Air  Base,  at  Great  Falls,  Montana, 
thanking  the  pupils  for  their  gift  of  fifty-eight  ash¬ 
trays.  The  letter  congratulates  the  boys  and  girls  on 
their  skill  and  originality  in  the  fashioning  of  the 
trays. 

The  New  Yorl{  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
braille  calendar  for  1945  published  by  The  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  will  go  as  a  gift  to 
more  than  nine  hundred  blind  people  throughout 
the  country.  Among  those  receiving  the  calendar 
this  year  will  be  twelve  blinded  service  men  at 
Valley  Forge  General  Hospital,  Phoenixville,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

New  Yor\  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 

Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind — The  Bureau  of  realized  $136.59  on 
•Services  for  the  Blind,  in  the  New  York  State  blind.  The  Associat 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  concluded  the  twenty-  a  permanent  servio 
third  annual  Christmas  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  the  finished  goods 
blind  on  December  16.  A  total  of  approximately  by  the  home  teacl 


Perl{ins  Institution — The  deaf-blind  department  at  t 
Perkins  this  year  has  eleven  pupils,  and  the  teach-J 
ing  staff  has  been  strengthened  by  two  teachen^ 
with  long  experience  in  this  field.  Miss  Alice  M, 
Carpenter,  and  Miss  Madge  Dolph.  Perkins  repomf 
that  since  its  announcement  of  the  launching  of  the! 
Liberty  Ship  Michael  Anagnos,  at  South  Portland^ 
Maine,  it  has  learned  that  three  other  Liberty  ShipiW 
have  names  associated  with  Perkins — the  Samudt 
Gridley  Howe,  the  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  the! 
Laura  Bridgman.  f 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to 

Americ.\n  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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